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Many Creeds—One Faith 








HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 
Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 
fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy whose ruling motive 
is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood wnicn 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotior. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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but for the Christian world. 


It strives definitely to occupy acatholic point of view and its readers are in all communions. 





EDITORIAL 


Educational Leadership for 
Sunday School Forces 


URING the past four years a quiet movement of 
D reform has been going on within the Sunday school 

enterprise, which now reveals itself in the splendid 
achievements of the recent convention in Kansas City. The 
election of Dr. W. O. Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University, as president of the Sunday school organiza- 
tions for North America was destined to be the beginning 
of a new epoch. Christian business men of good inten- 
tions have led this mighty army of Bible students from 
time to time, but the hour has struck for the schoolmaster. 
The church is convinced at last that the Sunday school 
should be in reality what it always has been in name, a 
school. The election of Prof. Hugh S. McGill, field 
secretary of the National Education Association, as secre- 
tary of the International Council of Religious Education 
is in accord with the new movement. The latter is the 
name by which we will know the organization which di- 
rects the Sunday school work of North America hence- 
forth. The change of name is in itself symbolical of a 
change of ideals. The declared purpose of the lesson com- 
mittee to work in the direction of graded lessons for all 
schools is of large significance. This movement is being 
resisted by a few reactionary voices, but the policy is so 
well established that it is no longer seriously debated. The 
period for debate is over. Of course the reform in leader- 
ship must yet be carried down through denominational 
units to the local school. The denominational secretaries 
are in many instances former ministers and business men 
instead of trained educators. Many of them carry on 
their work in blissful ignorance of the things taught in 
the religious education department of a first class college. 
In the local church the superintendent of the Sunday 
school is more often chosen for his ability as a “booster” 


than for his knowledge of education. The hour for the 
schoolmaster in religious education has arrived, and the 
reform that has been accomplished at the top should be 
carried all the way down to the local school until the re- 
i:gious education of the church can really deserve the am- 
bitious title by which it is designated. 


Catholic Welfare Council 
Agitates Hierarchy 


HERE are signs to show that no small perturbation 

is going on underneath the smooth surface of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiasticism, in respect to the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Council. Rumors run rife and facts are hard 
to find; but probably not since 1887, when the late Cardinal 
Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland championed the cause of 
the Knights of Labor, has there been such an interest in 
the outcome of any decision of Rome as that which will 
affect the activities of the Council. The program outlined 
by the social action department of the council has been 
branded as “radical,” and that word is as a red rag to 
Father John A. Ryan 
of Washington, D. C., has been the chief constructive 


force both in formulating the social principles which 


ecclesiastics as well as politicians. 


have come to be called the Bishop’s Program, and the most 
aggressive champion of a social policy for the Catholic 
church. The pronouncement of the council is not a whit 
less “social” and liberal than that made by the Protestant 
Federal Council of Churches. 
San Francisco, chairman of the administrative committee 
of the council, has issued a statement in which he says 
that much that has been going the rounds of the press is 
inaccurate. No doubt; and we may well await the au- 
thentic facts in the matter. None the less it is plain that 
the vast and venerable communion feels, like the rest of 
the religious world, the clash of two points of view with 


Archbishop Hanna, of 
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regard to the application of Christian principles to world 
disorder. Even if the Welfare Council should be abol- 
ished and its program repudiated in this hour of reac- 
‘ion, it means much that it was formulated and proposed 


by the most conservative of all communions. 


Immortality and the 
Modern Mind 


HE Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard for 1922, by Dr. 

Kirsopp Lake, dealt with “Immortality and the Mod- 
ern Mind,” and it is a notable utterance. No words of 
Jesus, he says, have been so sadly minimized as his saying 
that he who would save his life shall lose it, because for ages 
men have been thinking of nothing so much as saving their 
souls. The result has been a type of selfishness all the 
more repulsive because it is sanctified. But today there 
is a new attitude of mind, and men have almost suddenly 
ceased to think about immortality, finding their work 
more important than their souls—the work of making a 
better world for their children to live in. “No movement 
more important than this has affected life in the last hun- 
dred and fifty years, and when history has been written 
at a sufhcient distance it will appear as great as the rise 
of Christianity, far more important than wars or revolu- 


tions.” Dr. Lake thinks the greatest discovery of our 
time, so great that it will take a generation to see its full 
meaning, is that man has the power to control his circum- 
stances in this world so as to make existence better and 
vobler than it has ever been before. He is so absorbed in 
‘his enterprise that he forgets all about saving his indi- 
vidual soul, which is the clearest proof that it is worth 
saving, and that by making a better world he will bring 
down to the gate in the mist something which cannot die. 
Such labor and aspiration beget a sense of unity “which 
resolves difference yet preserves distinction,” a sense of 
heing “a part of one great strength that moves and cannot 
die,” more comforting, more satisfying, than balancing 
probabilities about individual survival. 


Who Is Guilty 
of the Murders? 


N': 


shift 


condone the killings 
at the 


of moral teaching can be made to justify one 


right minded citizen will 


Williamson county, Illinois, coal mines. 
group of workers going out and brutally killing members 


of another group. Not even the officials of the miners’ 
union condone killing, and much less should any Christian 
citizen outside the immediate zone of trouble. The report 
coroner’s jury which placed the guilt of these kill- 


ings alone upon the coal company is of course wrong 


headed and immoral. Had the report of this coroner's 
jury distributed the blame for these killings it might have 
carried public sentiment with it. When once it is said 


that the men who used the guns are the murderers, there 
still remains the duty of assessing the moral responsibility 
the mine owners. 


Oo! 


They are accused by the miners’ 
union of using agents provocateurs. Such tactics are now 
a demonstrated fact in American industry, but as yet there 
is no evidence to prove their employment in Williamson 
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county. We have only unsupported charges. The essen- 
tial moral indictment against the operators is that they 
have refused arbitration. Standing stubbornly by their 
own selfish interests and against their men, they have acted 
in a way to harm every citizen in the United States. In 
bringing in non-union labor to take away the jobs from 
men who had served them well in the past, they acted in 
brutal disregard of the obligations that every employer has 
toward men who serve him. There is a sense in which the 
report of the coroner’s jury in fixing guilt upon the coal 
operators is justified. Their attitude has been provocative, 
and they have refused friendly arbitration. It is now time 
for the government to force the hand of the coal barons. 
We 
want no more wholesale killings. The mine operators have 
proved their inefficiency as industrial leaders. The union 
officials have proved that they lack the leadership to instill 
in their followers respect for law and for human life. It 
is time for the government to set aside th e inefficient 
leaders for leaders who can usher in a force of justice. 


America refuses to face the winter with empty bins. 


American Participation In 
Near East Inquiry 
HE three little republics of the Caucasus are making 
history. After the armistice Armenia was declared 
self-governing at Erivan, Georgia at Tiflis, and Azerbaijan 
at Baku. 
spirit of cooperation was manifested. 


Governments were set up and a considerable 
Then with the 
growth of the Turkish nationalist movement their life was 
threatened and as the only visible means of safety they 
accepted the soviet form of government and the protection 
Since November, 1920, their situation has 


of Moscow. 


not greatly changed. Their boundaries are indefinite, their 
power is small, their territory limited, their people penni- 
less, and their industries destroyed as a result of the war. 
The very act of rug weaving, long a national heritage, is 
only being kept alive because the Near East Relief has 
rescued native girls from Moslem harems and put them 
Yet the 


tiny nations cling to the semblance of independence, issue 


to work under the tutelage of expert rugmakers. 


their own stamps and paper money—both about as depre- 
ciated as those of Russia from face value—and are pooling 
the 
And while they struggle for existence the Turks are re- 


their interests under nominal direction of Moscow. 
ported to be again at the self-imposed task of exterminat- 
ing all the non-Turkish, non-Moslem groups within their 
this effect are convincing, but 
So Great Britain has asked France, Italy, 
and the United States to cooperate in a commission of in- 


Anatolia. 


reach. The statements to 


are not official. 
vestigation in After considerable delay and 
pondering we have added our consent to that of our late 
allies, and the officers for the commission will be appointed. 
If they find that massacres are going on, that the plan of 
the Turks to wipe out all the minority groups is an actual- 
ity and not a bit of anti-Turk propaganda, as some would 
have us believe, then our task as Christians is clear and 
definite. We may leave it to our government to decide 
upon the method, but ours must be the decision that action 


shall be taken to save from annihilation the Greek, Jew- 
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ish, and Armenian inhabitants of Asia Minor who have not 
already paid the penalty of their race and their religion. 


Motion Picture Producers 
Are in Politics 


M OTION Picture Magazine has stated that the photo- 
play interests are in The candidates 
for public office will be quizzed with regard to their atti- 
tude toward censorship. Only those who stand utterly 
opposed to any form of state control will be given support 
Just how the theatres will work in behalf of their favorite 
candidate is not stated, but one must admit that the 
theatres have in their hands a most valuable agency of 
political propaganda. A long time ago, the producers sold 
out to the liquor interests of the country. On the screen 
there has been the most persistent misrepresentation of 
So long as law 


politics. 


the operation of the prohibition laws. 
violation is pictured nightly on the screen as a good joke, 
it is to be w&pected that people will not have much respect 
for the law. Church people have patronized the movies 
along with the “hooch hounds,” and probably in larger 
numbers. They have paid their money for recreation and 
not for a propaganda which belittles much that religion 
nolds sacred. How little the producers respect this great 
constituency is manifest in the pictures of Protestant 
clergymen committing crinies, or making themselves great 
Ordinarily the church people would be no more 
interested in censorship of moving pictures than in cen- 
sorship of sheet music. The moving picture producers 
have a better weapon against censorship than political 
action. They have only to listen to their constituency for 
a little while and then put on pictures that will please their 
patrons, not those that express the perverted standards of 
some of the members of the moving picture actors’ colony. 
The Presbyterian church has declared in behalf of censor- 
ship. That will be the attitude of most denominations 
until the evils that are complained of all over the nation 
are abated. 


fools. 


Operations Without 
Anaesthetics 

ONDITIONS in medical practice in Russia are now 
. past all belief. Surgery is carried on without anzs- 
thetics. There are no materials for modern surgery, 
and the country lacks almost entirely the equipment to 
stay the plague of typhus. New patients are doomed by 
being placed on the old beds where typhus patients have 
died. The lack of the delousing equipment necessary for 
an effective fighting of the plague, not only condemns 
successive patients to death but threatens all the world. 
To refuse to fight the plague in Russia will in a few months 
subject all the nations to the same scourge, for plague 
knows no international boundaries once it gets started. 
The American Medical Aid for Russia is now organized 
to receive contributions for the medical staff in Russia. 
The work of this commended to the 
Quakers, those good Samaritans to the Russian people. 
The present call is for one hundred thousand dollars, a 
sum so small that it should be subscribed over night. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers have contributed fifteen 


organization is 
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thousand dollars toward this sum. The number of typhus 
cases in Russia in an ordinary pre-famine year was about 
a hundred thousand. During 1920 these cases increased 
to nearly three million. 
Over a million suffered from this dis- 


Statistics for relapsing fever are 
equally alarming. 
ease in 1920, and the disease grows beyond the power of 
Statistics to keep up with the facts. No man is more de- 
serving of contempt than one who raises the question of 
political orthodoxy while millions die. Were churches to 
stand idly by and neglect humanitarian work on account 
of theological heresy, there would be an out-cry all over 
the world. Is not this new kind of prejudice an even more 
damnable thing? 


Keeping Victory Christian 


T outraged middle-of-the-road Baptist leader or 


the discomfited Fundamentalist, whichever he is, 

who, at the Northern Baptist Convention, scathingly 
rebuked those who gloated over the routed Fundamental- 
ists, was entirely justified in his rage. It is beside the 
point to insist that had the rout turned in the other direc- 
tion, and the victory been with the Fundamentalists, the 
gloating would have been the pean of trampling hosts and 
the cachinnations of ruthless demons. Those so com- 
pletely worsted by the emphatic liberal tendencies of the 
Northern Baptist Convention may not deserve pity, but 
they should get it nevertheless. They have fretted them- 
selves into a feverish zeal for what they esteem to be 
righteousness. Inquisitors with the power to work their 
vindictive will are, indeed, a frightful prospect, but, shorn 
of their power, the last resort of the truly liberal should 
be the attempt to match or outmatch their vindictiveness. 
Though it were only a crestfallen Fundamentalist himselt 
who thus cried out for the better and more truly liberal 
way, his rebuke was just and his appeal was worthy of 
heeding by the victorious hosts. It is perfectly evident 
what the Germans would have done if they had won the 
war. They would have made the reparations now exacted 
of them seem the merest bagatelie, when it should have 
lain in their power to exact reparations and add tribute 
amounting to slavery. But such considerations are no 
proper guide to the victorious nations of Europe in their 
treatment of a fallen Germany. They inevitably breed 
new wars by a vindictive program. If it is desired to con- 
tinue indefinitely the disgraceful controversies of the past 
few years in American ecclesiastical circles, only let vic- 
torious liberals do to the worsted conservatives what they 
know would have been done to them had the gauge of 
theological battle gone to their foes. Nor is this genuinely 
liberal attitude discounted by the certainty that the reac- 
tionaries will mistake lenity for weakness, and will “come 
back” from their defeat with new venom and vindictive- 
ness. The estate in American religion to which all should 
strive is not one where the liberal has all his own way, 
and can keep the conservative and reactionary under, sup- 
pressing by spiritual violence or institutional authority the 
capacities for mischief which the Fundamentalists have 


developed in such deplorable and vexatious fullness, but 
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rather an estate in which no group whether liberal or con- 
servative shall have the power, or indeed shall desire the 
power, to dominate and lord it over their foes. It is, on 
its face, an indictment of our present ecclesiastical system 
that such a state of affairs can exist as that which has 
prevailed and still prevails in our American churches. 

No ends worth the effort will be attained by establishing 
the liberals in unrestrained authority, now that the con- 
servatives have been rebuked for their presumptions to 
power. This is true in the Northern Baptist communion 
and everywhere else. Battling for place, and influence, 
and majorities on boards, and the controlling hand in the 
administration of massive “benevolent” funds, is no way 
to fulfill the aims and carry out the program of the Chris- 
tian hope. In such a conflict the devil may as well take 
the whole at once, for he is bound in the end to get both 
the victors and the vanquished. Not that the Fundamen- 
talists deserve mercy; mercy is justified in itself, and the 
gospel of good will is sufficient unto all things. Immeas- 
urably more important than a liberal victory is the vindi- 
cation of the right to think and believe and work and love 
in all sincerity each for himself and supremely for the 
good of all. 


The Turn of the Tide 


OR some months apprehension has been felt among 

the leaders in several of the denominations regarding 

the aggressiveness of conservatives in their ranks. It 
has been apparent that reactionary forces were preparing 
for an attack upon the denominational machinery on the 
plea that to too great an extent the activities of these de- 
nominations were in the hands of progressive or liberal 
people. No doubt the facts have warranted such a feeling 
on the part of the conservatives, for in nearly all the reli- 
gious bodies men of progressive views on biblical and theo- 
logical questions have proved the constructive workers in 
the areas of Christian service. A man who has the quali- 
ties of vision, information and urgency is likely to be pro- 
gressive in his convictions on most religious themes. This 
has been true in most periods of the church. 

It is restlessness at this manifest condition in a number 
of the churches that has led to active efforts on the part 
of more conservative people to change the nature of the 
leadership and turn back the current of ecclesiastical con- 
trol into more sluggish and undisturbed channels. No 
blame can be attached to such an effort. It is not only 
the right but the supreme duty of men of faith to contend 
for that faith as they understand it. It is the constant 
friction between conservative and progressive that keeps 
the air stirred and wholesome. It is a sign of the vital and 
efficient character of our religion. It would be an evil 
day in any Christian body when all its defenders of the 
ancient formulas should disappear. Equally unfortunate 
would be the church in which the spirit of prophecy and 
agitation subsided. Young men will see visions, and old 
men will dream dreams to the end of the day. 


But the movement in favor of conservativism has been 
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unusually determined since the outbreak of the war. The 
forces of literalism, obscurantism, millenarianism and the 
static view of Christianity have taken advantage of the 
disturbed conditions of public thinking, and have planned 
a vigorous attack upon the entire body of modern institu- 
tions, teachings and hopes. It has been affirmed in loud 
tones that nothing but a return to the theological ideas of 
a half century ago could save the church from destruction. 
Since only a small proportion of the membership of the 
church has any considerable information regarding the 
points at issue, or any especial interest in the outcome, the 
men with loud voices and the air of finality sounded very 
convincing to a large proportion of the membership of the 
churches. And there has been no reticence on the part of 
such propagandists to employ repetition and emphasis, two 
of the most effective arguments to the popular mind. 
Among the Presbyterians, the Baptists, the Disciples, and 
to a certain degree the Congregationalists, this movement 
has spread. It was feared for a time that it might become 
really formidable. It looked dangerous. Complete con- 
trol, or at the very least, division of the ranks was threat- 
ened. 


Today that crisis appears to be passing. The Presbyte- 
rians suffered no defeat of progressive measures, but took 
several advance steps in the direction of economy, efficiency 
and a modern attitude of mind. The Baptists, who came 
together in a tremulous state of apprehension, were aston- 
ished at the easy overthrow of the forces of reaction in 
their midst. It will be surprising if the other religious 
bodies, whose judicatories are yet to assemble this year 
do not add other chapters to the story of progressive and 
constructive achievement. For the drive to create the sense 
of alarm and pessimism in the church has largely spent its 
force. The theologies of despair thrive in times of calamity 
and depression. Out of that period we are surely though 
slowly emerging. There is little out of which to construct 
a fabric of reaction. People are thinking more clearly. 
Popular education is winning its way. The average mem- 
And with 
the waning of alarm, superstition, literalistic views of the 
Bible, and apocalyptic hopes, the movement for an over- 


her of the church is becoming more intelligent. 


stressed conservatism no longer carries conviction. 

Back in the sixteenth century there lived a man who in 
a humorous story that has attained the status of a world 
classic furnished a delightful comment upon people who 
go forth with the best of intentions to demolish the imagi- 
nary enemies of their times. Cervantes and Shakespeare 
died on the same day in 1616. The English dramatist 
created a world of imagination in which a multitude of 
figures move, all the children of his brain. The Spanish 
romancer created one immortal character, who has amused 
and instructed all the generations since. Don Quixote is 
the beloved and delightful gallant who had read the 
romances of chivalry until his mind was full of concern for 
the defense of unprotected females and threatened causes. 
Mistaking the windmills and other objects on the horizon 
for fearsome giants about to ravage the fair fields of 
Spain, he furbished up an old suit of armor, nestrode his 
antique and wobbly charger, and set out accompanied by 
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his devoted but comical squire, Sancho Panza, to do battle 
with all and sundry. His purposes were admirable. There 
is a certain pathetic dignity about the old knight errant. 
His chief difficulty was that he lived a century too late to 
be of any use, and imagined that the lady Dulcinea was a 
heroine in distress, whereas she was only a poor country 
wench. 

The literalistic, fundamentalist, reactionary group of the 
There 
is something genuinely engaging about the devotion with 
which they take arms against imaginary foes, and go to 
their own undoing. They are convinced that there is dan- 
ger in the air, and that the cause of Christianity is threat- 
ened. Giants of unbelief are striding about in menacing 
attitude. 
get to a horse? 


present time is the Don Quixote of the new age. 


What can a brave spirit do in such a time but 
The weapons are rusty, and the charger 
is bony and tottering, but away they go, followed by the 
ludicrous, mule-mounted Sancho, who tries at times to do 
a little tilting on his own account. And never is the out- 
landish character of the cause and the equipment compre- 
hended till some commonplace but effective windmill wing 
knocks horse and hero into an astonished and inglorious 
heap. 

And what are the giants these modern knights-errant 
One of them is 
the historical and literary study of the Bible, which has 


are fighting with such unhappy results? 


become a new book to the generation of college students, 
Sunday school scholars in properly administered churches, 
and others who are availing themselves of the newer learn- 
ing harvested from the rich fields of archeology, ancient 
history, linguistic science, and comparative religion. An- 
other is the study of the sciences that deal with the physical 
world, the biological history of humanity, and the devel- 
opment of human society. This evolutionary discipline 
has made clear the fact that the Bible has nothing to fear 
from the most searching inquiry into the story of primitive 
times, and is little likely to be disturbed by the diatribe and 
performances of men who in their anti-simian obsession 
go far toward demonstrating the aboreal origin of the 
race. If evolution proves itself to be the divine method of 
procedure, it is as comforting to find that the movement 
of humanity is upward from lower forms as that it is 
downward in its tendency. 

Another of the dreaded monsters with which our Don 
Ouixotes are tilting today is the social service program of 
the church. The time of mere individual salvation has 
passed, and forever passed. There ‘can be no such thing 
as an isolated Christianity. Society is involved in a com- 
It was the task of 
Jesus to send forth his friends to save a world, and not a 


mon salvation or a common tragedy. 
few individuals out of the world. The social solicitude 
of Christianity is one of the most convincing proofs of its 
divine origin. It is the promise of a new world wherein 
dwells righteousness. 

And if these monsters so much feared by the conserva- 
tives in the church today turn out to be no foes at all, but 
quite useful agencies for knowledge and service, it may 
also be that those idealized objects of concern, the threat- 
ened doctrines of the past, such as verbal inspiration, 
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extreme supernaturalism, the dogmas of election, baptismal 
regeneration, trinitarianism in its balder forms, and ad- 
ventism, may prove to be in no sense the fair forms with 
which the heated imagination of their gallant defenders 
has clothed them, but like the Dulcinea of the story, only 
quite unattractive and wholly unconvincing figures, from 
which the modern mind turns uninterested away. 

It may be that one of the aids to faith in this time of 
pseudo-chivalry in behalf of inconsequential conceptions 
of the truth is a fresh reading of the humorous and keen- 
witted Cervantes. 


Chinese Christianity Coming 
of Age 


NE of the leaders of the recent National Christian 
Conference, just returned from China, tried to 
make clear, the other day, what happened at 
Shanghai. “China,” he declared, “feels like a man who, 
a member of a wonderful family, living in a wonderful 
house, welcomed guests a good many years ago. The 
guests brought with them some remarkable presents, and 
during these years the host has been absorbed in studying 
those presents. Now he suddenly feels that the guests 
have been guests too long, and he is politely inviting them 
to cut short their stay. Of course, they can leave the 
presents, if they want to, and the host will be very grateful. 
But China is fed up on company, and wants to be alone 
for a while.” Such an interpretation labors under the 
limitations of all parables but it at least makes graphic the 
entire change in outlook and spirit that is coming over the 
Christian enterprise in the far east. And Christians in 
the west, who may be amazed in the presence of such 
movements, need to remember what the Chinese Christian 
is facing these days. 
are inevitable developments. 
The Chinese Christian sees before himself today a nation 
Beneath all the surface disorder he 


For then they will see that these 


in sad moral need. 
perceives a moral disintegration that promises complete 
national ruin. He sees any number of new movements 
attempting to remedy the national ills. 
tant of these—the so-called New Tide of Thought—ap- 
plies the tests of modern scientific criticism to every phase 
ot Chinese life to determine what is fit to survive. Religion 


The most impor- 


comes under as searching scrutiny as any other features 
of society. 

A Christian in China sees the propagation of his own 
religion held back by its undeniable taint of foreignism. 
Almost every commission report to the Shanghai con- 
ference emphasized this, and the gigantic survey volume, 
which supplied the facts upon which all the discussions 
were based, stated that: “In practically two-thirds of 
China the leadership of the church is still largely in the 
hands of the foreign missionary.” Church order and 
architecture, administration and hymnody, alike conspire 
te set the Chinese Christian as definitely apart from his 
fellows as though he ordered apple pie for breakfast and 
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ate it with a knife and fork in good occidental fashion. 

And just at this juncture, when moral needs demand 
the united service of all the forces of salvation, when 
minds awakened by new intellectual movements demand 
an approach in harmony with the scientific standards of 
the age, and when a rapidly mounting tide of nationalistic 
feeling precludes the possibility of rallying any large 
number to foreign shibboleths, the Chinese have seen the 
missionary body tormented by the emergence of funda- 
mentalism, with its insistence upon division, upon tradi- 
tionalism, and upon categories essentially western. 

In the face of these thngs, the five hundred and more 
Chinese who came tc Shanghai as duly elected representa- 
tives of the native church naturally demanded that they 
be allowed to have their own church, with their own lead- 
ership, and with an interpretation of religion that will be 
progressive, indigenous, and free. Shanghai proved a bad 
place for men who wanted to perpetuate the issues upon 
One 
good Anglican bishop who ventured to assure the delegates 


which denominationalism has fattened in the west. 


that they would require the “historic episcopaie” in the 
Chinese church was swept down by derisive laughter from 
the floor and no one even had the nerve to mention im- 
mersion. Chinese took the leadership on the opening day 
of the conference, and held it. And why should they not, 
when their spokesman could picture a church that “shall 
teach her members to agree to differ but to resolve to 
lover” If such an ideal can be realized, the church in 
China will prove herself already ahead of the church in 
the west in respect to the essentials of Christianity. 

But one turns from the study of the Shanghai confer- 
ence with sympathy for the problems that it raises for the 
Think of the caliber of 
men who must be discovered to work as missionaries in 
ticklish conference there 
universal agreement that the day of the missionary is not 


mission boards in this country. 


such a situation! At the was 
done, but there were multitudinous expressions that his 
work must be carried on in the background, as adviser and 
inspirer, able and willing to live most effectively in the 
lives of others. Not every man, even with advanced prepa- 
that 

secure proper support 


ration can do Even harder may be the effort to 
for a church in so vital a world 
danger-spot, while giving the measure of self-control that 
For 
those aspirations look toward not only self-control, but 
a passing of the denominational divisions that have been 


carried over from the west. 


will satisfy the aspirations of the Chinese Christians. 


How are the boards to deal 
It is possible that they will fall 
back on the old dictum that they must retain control until 
the native church is self-supporting. 


with such a situation? 


If they do, it must 
be in plain contradiction of the judgment of the field, 
which has said: “Self-support, while closely related to 
elf-government, should not be a condition upon which 
self-government depends. In some instances self-govern- 
ment may beget self-support. It is better that the two 
develop as concomitants, each an expression of the spirit 
of indigenous Christianity.” 

However, the difficulty of the task does not relieve the 
boards from the necessity of facing it. For either they 
will face it, and solve it in a manner that commends itself 
1c the reason of the Chinese (who are probably the world’s 
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most reasonable people), or they will find, before another 
national conference marks the end of this new ten-year 
period, a revolution on, in which the majority of Chinese 
Christians will violently cut themselves loose from the 
church in the west. And, in the face of the age’s need 
of international living, to allow such a catastrophe would 
be treason to the great responsibilities that face the boards. 

There are almost four hundred thousand Chinese Prot- 
estant Christians. Four hundred thousand determined men 
have an influence anywhere. In China just now they can 
exert a power that may be felt around the globe. If they 
stand for Christian unity on the basis demanded by the 
Chinese-composed commission on the message of the 
Church, they will not only secure that unity for them- 
selves, but they will demonstrate how dead are the issues 
that now divide their Christian brethren of the west. 

Just a little more than a hundred years ago the first 
Protestant missionary went from the schism-rent Chris- 
tianity of the occident to the evangelization of China. To 
this day the impulse of condescending pity has not entirely 
But now 
we hear a voice come back to us from the land where the 
forms of the first pioneers have scarcely been lost to view: 
“We confidently hope that the church of China thus united 
will be able to serve as an impetus to the speedy healing of 
the broken body of Christ in the west.’ Christian mis- 
sions in China and the entire orient have reached a degree 
of success which now calls for a reconceiving of the whole 
missionary enterprise by the churches and mission boards 
of all Christendom. 


departed from our missionary determination. 


The Man and the Elevator 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a man who lived in a certain Town, and 
he though himself a Great Man. And in size he 

was Great, and if in anything he was less than that, | am 
not here to speak ill concerning him. And he made a 
Visit to a Great City. And he did some business in an 
Office upon the Top Floor of an High Office Building. 
And when he had done his Business, he went out into the 
Corridor, and pushed the Button for the Elevator. And 
he looked at the Indicator, and saw that a Car started up 
Immediately. And he watched the Indicator as it showed 
that the Car was rising floor by floor. 

And there came to him a feeling of Elation. And he 
said, Behold how the Car cometh up when I push the 
Button. It is ascending all this way for Me. 

And the Car came up and made no stops, for it was the 
Middle of the Forenoon, when every one was at work 
save the Elevator Man. 

And the Car came straight unto the Top Floor where 
the man awaited it. And it stopped, and the Elevator 
Man opened the Door, and there emerged a little Shrimp 
of a man. 

And the man who had been waiting for the Car got in 
and went down, and his pride went down with the Car. 


 — 
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For he said, Verily I thought that this Car was coming 
up for my sake alone, and Behold, it no more came up to 
take Me down, that it came to carry the other man up; 
and he was not much of a man. 

Now I considered this, and I said within myself that it 
is not well for a man to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think; for even the good things and con- 
veniences which are supposed to be the monopoly of the 
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great are largely the things that belong to Humanity in 
Common. For the rain descendeth upon the just and 
the unjust, and the sun shineth upon the evil and the good ; 
and a Newsboy can push the Button of an Elevator as 
effectually as the President of a Bank. 

Wherefore be not too proud, for as thou art, so are 
other men; and thou are not the greatest of them, but 
cnly about the Average. 


VERSE 


The Mother 


OW I lay me down to sleep, 
(Lord, hear my prayer!) 
I pray the Lord your soul to keep— 
(God, are you there?) 


You flitted out into the night— 

Oh, it was years and years ago; 
But still I see the bitter sight, 

And cringe beneath the awful blow. 


You may be dead, or worse than dead, 
Bereft of beauty, spent with lust, 
Prowling in alleys where vice seeks bed, 
Selling your soul for a moldy crust. 


Yet when I lay me down to sleep,, 
(Lord, hear my prayer!) 

I pray the Lord your soul to keep— 
(God, are you there?) 


MarGARET Dopce. 


The Rag 


IFE with its thousand, thousand-fold endeavor 
Its million, million uglinesses goes, 
Its countless wounds to bind and tears unheeded, 
—I would avail for Life’s unnumbered woes. 


“God,” then I cried, (mine impotence defeating 
My longing wish to serve Him here aright) 

“So vast is life, and I so nothing, nothing,— 
Battered and worn and worsted in the fight—” 


“Child, Child of Mine,” He answered to my asking 
“Be not dismayed that life must limp and lag, 
That tears are ever bitterness unmasking,— 

For I will use you as men use a rag. 

“Hurts that are cruel, wounds all quiet flowing,— 
Know you aught better for them than a rag? 
Places unclean, and tears in secret going, 

Pin-pricks and scratches, and the rubs that nag. 


“Not cloth unused, untried by constant wetting, 

Nor wrung, nor dried, nor bleached in blazing sun, 
But that which loseth stiffness while becoming 

Used and more useful, with its service done. 


“Not all earth’s gold, not earth’s most careful housing, 
Not even herb roots culled from highest crag, 

Can serve for halting, soiled and weeping earth life, 
What My hand pleaseth with a simple rag.”’ 


Long then I pondered, thought my thought confessing, 
“Use me, a rag, but keep me, Lord, I pray, 

Cleansed with Thy blood, to rival snowy whiteness,— 
Fit or to clean or wipe earth’s tears away.” 


Jane D. Woon. 


In the Aftermath 


HEN War, with flame and scourgings, bowed us 
down, 

‘Then were we humble, contrite, undefiled ; 
But when fair Fortune, like an angel, smiled 
And flung aside the shadow of her frown, 
Then did we feel exalted, while far down 
From dizzy heights we gazed, and, earth-beguiled, 
Sought world emprise, till, like a foolish child, 
We paid life values for a tinsel crown. 
Have we not learned from all these bitter years, 
The wreck of nations and the flight of kings, 
The waste of famine and a sea of tears, 
The higher wisdom which life’s lesson brings— 
That Power, through might external, disappears 
Before the judgment bar of Inner Things? 


CuHarRLes R. WAKELEY. 


The Patriot 


E who, amid dissent of many minds 

Can still possess his soul in quietness, 
And reach his final thought despite all stress; 
Who lifts his eyes from broken hopes and finds 
His visions waiting still; whose patience binds 
His deeds into the ends he deems will bless; 
Who keeps his faith in God, and none the less 
His faith in men; whose rights are all mankind's; 
Whose courage meets the dangers of great power 
And wields it as a means entrusted him; 
Who, rising, fronts the duty of the hour 
Backed by its threatened consequences dim; 
Lo, who can do these simple, hard, high things, 
For him the cry of “Patriot! Patriot” rings. 


Mary STEBBINS SAVAGE. 








Salvation by Education 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


T is an honor, as well as a joy, to stand even for a brief 
time in this holy place.* For so I must regard a uni- 
versity, and none more so than this ancient seat of 

learning built by your fathers, who were also my fathers. 
Here, in the o!d dominion, with its heroic history, its life 
of ordered liberty, its old and sweet customs, its grace 
and charm of courtesy, stands this city of the mind which 
is also a home of the soul. About it are gathered the story 
of great days and the legends of great men, and it has in 
its keeping the leadership of the commonwealth in the 
future. 

Within these walls and groves gather, year after year, 

those who are to be the creators and leaders of tomorrow, 
sitting at the feet of the past the better to mold the future. 


They come in the greatness and generosity of youth— 





free, happy, aglow with hope—in quest of truth and the 


great freedom of the mind which it bestows. Nay, more; 
they come not simply to learn the story of the world and 
what man has done and thought and dreamed in it. They 
come, as a wise teacher has said, “to learn what none may 
teach, to seek what none may reach, to perpetuate the vis- 
ion of youth after youth itself has sped.” 

After the tragedy of recent years, and the terrifying 
disillusion which followed it, thinking men turn with a 
new love and yearning toward these cities of refuge and 
renewal. The world went off its track and out of its orbit 
for lack of that communal fellowship in the quest of truth 
and the life of the spirit which is the genius and inspiration 
of a university. It was a hideous mistake, a stupendous 
stupidity, the end and issue of following false values; and 
together in freedom, justice, 


we must now learn to live 


and fraternal righteousness. 


EDUCATION IS LIGHT 


When at last the great guns were hushed, and the sob 


of grief had become a sigh following the evening sun around 
the world, an Oxford scholar asked all mankind a ques- 


tion. To England, France, Italy, Sweden, America, China, 


Japan he put the same question: “What is the leading 


interest of your country? What do your people really be- 


lieve in?” The reply was startlingly unanimous, and ex- 


pressed in one word: “Education.” When he varied the 


question and asked: “What have you learned from the 


war?’ the answer was equally unanimous and emphatic: 
“We have learned our need of education.” 
No doubt many would prefer them to have replied: 


“We have learned our need of religion;” but after all it 1s 
much the same thing. 
The fact 


struggle for power, with its mean passions anc its mon- 


Education is ight, and God is light. 


burned into the mind of the world is that the 


strous illusions, must give place to the struggle for light, 
with its wide fellowship and its consecrating enthusiasm. 


Otherwise, the struggle for power will end in universal 


revolution, which, in turn, will be only another form of the 





*This is the baccalaureate address delivered at the University 
of Virginia, Sunday, June 11, 1922. 


Either we must learn or perish, 
and Wells is not the only man who sees that it is actually 


same struggle for power. 


a race between education and catastrophe. 

George Meredith, in one of his sonnets, compares the 
world to a peasant staggering home on a dark night toward 
the light in his cottage window. He is weary and baffled, 
and he makes wide circles, but every circle brings him 
nearer to the light. The cry of the world, weary, baffled, 
and wandering—like the dying cry of Goethe—is for 
“light, more light.” For without light, without vision, the 
people perish—or, literally, they lose restraint and become 
a mob and rush down a steep place to ruin. Education is 
the desire, the struggle to escape from darkness into light; 
from prejudice, passion, and selfish private-mindedness 
into “the glory of the lighted mind” and the understand- 
ing heart. 


LET IN THE LIGHT 


Today the world is in twilight—not clear, not dark— 
pray God it is the morning twilight; the dawn of a day 
when the rule of force, and even the rule of numbers, must 
But it is 
vet twilight, and if the mountains are touched with the 


give way to the rule of moral reason and love. 


splendor of the new day, deep shadows still linger in the 
valleys—shadows of ignorance, of racial rancor, of reli- 
gious bigotry, and all the slimy things that crawl and breed 
in the dark. When we devise philosophies, expound 
theologies, and discover new sciences, let us not forget that 
two-thirds of our race cannot read what we write, much less 
follow what we think. The great and final enterprise of 
humanity is to let in the light, to let in all the light, to let 
all the light all the way in. 

Here lies the glory, and the eternal tragedy, of the 
teacher, the highest vocation known upon earth and among 
| do not call it an avocation—which even the Son 


God did not disdain. 


men 
of Whether the teacher labor in the 
pulpit, in the college, or in the little school-house by the 
road, he is a child of the light, a sower of unseen harvests 
—a reaper, often, of thistles and the wind—a rebel against 
the stupidity and pettiness of mankind, a persistent an- 
tagonist of mental inertia, moral iniquity, and spiritual 
bondage of every kind. He has joys, victories and satis- 
factions the sweetest mortals may know here below; but 
he has also his defeats, his bereavements, his stories of 
high hopes and grey endings, of clean-minded, dream-lit 
youth yielding to the low aims of the world. 


I. 


What is education? In its truest sense it is one with 
religion, being the faith that the spirit of man only needs 
to be 


spirit of God. 


liberated and enlightened to know and serve the 
Such a faith breaks through language and 
escapes. It is both an aspiration and an achievement. a 
quest and a conquest—not pouring water into a cistern, 
It is taking 
youth into partnership in the insight and experience of 


but opening a spring and releasing a fountain. 
humanity, joining the generations in a common enterprise. 
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It is bringing the wisdom of the past to the service of the 
present; but also, and much more, the discovery and de- 
velopment of personality, the growth of culture into char- 
acter, power, ministry. It is life in its fullness, both in 
freedom and in obligation—health, poise, faith—giving us 
command of our powers, a share in the human inheritance, 
a purpose and a goal in life. It unites the three blessings 
of the beautiful Shakespeare gospel, courage, sanity, and 
charity—grit, grace, and gumption—and who has these 
things is an inspiration to his fellows. As Colvin said of 
Stevenson, “As long as he was there you kept discover- 
ing with delight unexpected powers in yourself.” 


REVERENCE 


Let us join together the words of Huxley and Milton, 
leaving you to find the seam. Education, they agree, is the 
training of the intellect in the law of nature, and the 
fashioning of the affections and of the will in an earnest, 
loving desire to move in harmony with those laws; that a 
man may be fitted justly, skilfully and magnanimously to 
perform every office, both private and public. By nature 
is meant, of course, not only the physical order, but the 
ways and works of man who is its child and prophet; 
nature as revealed in the vision of both Huxley and Words- 
worth. Goethe was wont to sum it all up in the one word 
—reverence, to which he gave a threefold meaning—rev- 
erence for the swarming forms of life below us, reverence 
for all that is on a level with ourselves—for all that wears 
our human shape—reverence for the eternal spirit upon 
whom we every moment depend. Thus, if we may not 
define education, we can at least describe its genius and 
its spirit. 

Whence come wars, strife ,and the measureless woes 


we have witnessed in these later years? From ignorance, 
and the passions, prejudices and perversions which are the 
spawn of ignorance. What we need is a better mind, a 
nobler spirit, more insight, more sympathy, more under- 
standing. Goethe was right when he said that “only 
through all men can mankind be made,” and a true educa- 
tion will show us that the good of mankind as a whole 
does actually exist; that down below race, nation and sect 
humanity is one, as beneath the sea the islands are one. 
No limit can be set to what we may hope of men if once 
they learn to live with their fellows, and for this we need 
not only the knowledge that is power, but the knowledge 
that is love. There is truth enough in the world to redeem 
it from chaos, if only it is known arid obeyed; but the race 
How far the individual can 
share the enrichment of the better mind of mankind, is the 


problem and challenge of education. 


as a whole lies in darkness. 


It is a stupendous 
task, and one to which you are summoned by the chivalry 
of humanity no less than by the obligations of oppor- 
tunity. Faith, skill and zeal are needed, and the patience 
to work and trust the long, slow ways of the struggle 
for the light. 


Il. 


Three forces will shape the future of our humanity, the 
democratic principle, the spirit of science and the light and 
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power of an emancipated religion. These three forces must 
work together, if we are to escape a conservatism without 
sympathy, a radicalism without sense, and a future without 
disaster. Democracy is inevitable. Nothing can stop it. 
Industry, no less than politics, must yield to its sway. 
But democracy is not enough. It is only the raw truth 
and fact about life—fluid, plastic, prophetic—waiting to 
be wrought into shapes of usefulness and beauty. Unless 
an inevitable democracy can be enlightened by science and 
evangelized by spiritual faith, the future will be drab and 
dingy. 


Massed ignorance does not make wisdom. Truth 


is not revealed by the counting of noses. Long ago Lowell 
said that “democracy is an experiment,” and the experi- 
ment is not yet complete. Without moral idealism, without 
spiritual leadership, without practical fraternity, democracy 
will fail. 

Fifteen years ago Wells wrote “The Future in America,” 
and, apart from his theories, it is still one of the most 
valuable books of its kind, for its brilliant observation, its 
keen insight, its suggestive synthesis, and its radiant sym- 
pathy. He saw America whole, saw it sprawling wildly 
and helplessly over a vast continent—its profusion, its 
litter, its lack of discipline. He felt its vitality, its power, 
its youth, 
the 


Italians, 


He went to Ellis Island and shook his head at 
material South 


wondering how America could as- 


crude pouring in—Russian Jews, 
Ruthenians— 
similate it and remain America. He saw the golden dome 
simulate it and remain America. e saw the goiden dome 
of Boston, and the hinky-dink saloon in Chicago, the 
hideousness of child labor, the tragedy of the 


rampant haste and disorder, the splendor and the squalor. 


color, 


His words are implacably honest, bitingly clear, finely tact- 
ful. 
York. The black belts of the South made him quiver with 
sensibility : 


He shivered at Chicago and was confused by New 


REORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL LIFE 


“What is going to happen to America in the next thirty 
years or so? For a time I forgot my questionings: | 


sincerely believed, “These people can do anything,’ and, 


now I have it all in perspective. I have to confess that 
doubt has taken me again, 


do anything. 


‘These people,’ I say, ‘might 
They are the finest people upon the earth 

’ ! t 
the most hopeful. But they are vain and hasty; they are 
thoughtless, harsh and undisciplined. In the 


hey What is 
focussing moral and intellectual, to resolve a confusion of 


end, it may 


be, t will accomplish nothing.’ needed is a 
purposes, traditions, habits, into a common ordered inten- 


tion. The essential question for America is the organi- 
zation of her social life upon the broad, clean, humane con- 
ceptions of modern science.” 

Nobody now regards democracy as a panacea, as we 
were apt to do not so long ago. The war, if it did nothing 
else, shattered our fatalistic optimism and the evasive 
idealism which prefers shams to realities. Anyway, we 
can no longer trust to the great god muddle to carry us 
through, as we have been wont to do in days agone. Energy 
without direction, success without stability, an all-pervad- 
ing mediocrity, and the apotheosis of the average—it is a 


dismal outlook! The formlessness of democracy, its crazy 
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instinct for ugliness, its inability to supply any moral 
standard at all, fill thoughtful men with dismay akin to 
despair. Yet if democracy fails, what then? The Greeks 
had a proverb, If water chokes, what can we drink to 
stop choking? Even James Bryce, who knew democracy as 
no one has known it in our day, died with the question 
unanswered—though he was too wise to yield to “the 
pessimism of experience.” 


Ii] 


Salvation is by education; the only way to make a bet- 
ter democracy is by putting our best into it. No one can 
make bread rise from the outside; the yeast must be mixed 
with the dough, if we want it to leaven the whole lump. 
By standing apart, by taking a balcony view of democracy, 
by putting on airs as if it were not good enough for us, 
we do all the harm we can. Each of us must get down in 
the midst and do his part, in behalf of that intellectual cul- 
ture without which manhood is rudimentary, and that 
spiritual character without which intellect is the slave of 
greed or passion. Cynicism, pessimism, contempt for the 
rabble, are streaks of yellow, not tokens of culture. 
Democracy is the faith that every soul that God sends into 
the world is good for just so much of His inspiration as 
viveth him understanding. Unless our education evokes in 
us such a faith and sends us to its fulfilment in a spirit of 
service, it fails. 

When we ask which of all types of modern men is the 
most hopeful of the future, the answer is not far to seek. 
lt is the man of science, no doubt because he is in con- 
stant and sparkling contact with incredible sources of 
power, and his forward glance has back of it a vision of 
the slow ascending struggle of man toward the light. Deal- 
ing with human nature in its growth he sets no limits to 
its powers of goodness and activity, and if he errs it is in 
believing that with new method we can make new men. 
lie warns us of our dangers, but he does not doubt that 
we can overcome all obstacles and make the reign of man 
wider, firmer, and more triumphant than it has ever been. 
He holds the daring faith that poverty, disease, and dis- 
all the welter of ills that afflict us—need not and 
They 
cepted fatalistically, 


order 
must not be. are not inscrutable things to be ac- 
as decrees of providence; they are 
due to human ignorance and improvidence. They can be 
defeated by the advance of knowledge—only we must 
learn to act with all our fellows, and strive for unity in- 
stead of mere power. 
VICTORIES OF SCIENCE 

No fairy story was ever more fantastic than the plain 
It is more ro- 
mantic than any romance, and no one can tell what a day 
Indeed, if science develops according 
to promise, we are on the eve of amazing revelations, as 
if about to tap an inexhaustible reserve, at the bottom of 
which wonders wait. Its daring of adventure is only 
equalled by its ingenuity of invention, which has made the 
world a neighborhood, a whispering gallery, and a hall of 
But more important than the results of its re- 
search is its spirit, its faith, its insight, outlook and point 


tale of the victories of science in our day. 


may bring forth. 


mirrors. 
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of view; its revelation of the reign of law as the organized 
will of God. Today men see that the will of God is a holy 
unity, an unbroken rhythm, and that they must learn how 
to do it—how to release a power which they know is ever 
present. How fascinating it is to see the eager, aspiring 
mind of man trying to lay hold of the mighty hand of 
God, and make the world after a truer pattern! 

Let us rejoice in the spirit of science—so austere, so 
single-hearted in its quest of truth, so disinterested in its 
service of humanity—as a revelation of the Holy Spirit. 
It is a new Pentecost, God speaking to us in its humility, 
its veracity, its love of truth, its willing obedience, no less 
than in its beneficent ministry to body, mind, and soul. 
Perhaps by its devotion, by its patience in tracing out the 
laws of God, science will put us in the way of finding how 
our lumbering, blundering democracy can be resolved into 
a “common ordered intention,” and not wobble on hap- 
hazard and at random. 
spiritually-minded education, the training of the new gen- 
eration in the knowledge of the laws of God and in hum- 
What will not science do 
for us when once men see that its laws are the habits of 


Our hope lies in a scientific and 


ble, loyal obedience to his will. 


God, its forces his angels, its truth his living presence! 


IV 


Democracy is fellowship, science is knowledge, religion 
is love; and these three are friends. But religion must 
be emancipated from bigotry, ignorance, and fear of the 
truth—uniting a free mind, a skilful hand, and a heart of 
fire. Religion as a huddle of sects, divided about lillipu- 
Already it 
is beating a retreat, fighting a rear-guard action; but re- 
The 


faith by which men live today is not a set of dogmas sim- 


tian issues, is not equal to the needs of today. 
ligion in its real sense broadens, deepens, and grows. 


ple and definite, and as lifeless as the multiplication table. 
It is the instinct to explore God, to trace out his will for 
man and his purpose for the world; the faith that the king- 
dom of God will be built by the effort of man himself to- 
ward his own ideal in obedience to the laws of God. It 
is the action of the soul, the dynamic of love, the fellow- 
ship of light—living in the truth that the spiritual alone is 
real, enduring, creative, triumphant! 

Upon this faith in the enlargement of the soul, en- 
lightened by science and led to finer issues by spiritual 
reality, we must build the future. The city of God will 
never be built until men are ready for it. Democracy can- 
not make them ready. Nor science nor magic. It is as 
though the world has to be redeemed by man, and the 
creative faith of today is that there is a spirit moving in 
man, greater than man himself, equal to the task. 
new and deepened doctrine of the incarnation, in that it re- 
veals God at work in man, through man, slowly build- 
ing the beloved community. Rodin modelled a mighty 
hand of God, holding within it man and woman. Shaw 
asked the sculptor: “I suppose you mean your own hand 
after all?” Rodin replied, stating the real fath of our 
day: “Yes, as the tool!” The city of God will be built by 
the hand of man, taught by the truth of science, and moved 
by the spirit of God! 


It is a 
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Always we come back to the “little, infinite human 
heart,” the discovery and exploration of which is the great 
adventure of our time. It is not an accident that poets 
and novelists, from the days of George Eliot down, have 
turned more and more to the study of the soul. They 
have enlarged our knowledge of the human spirit; and 
what they began is now being carried forward by the new 
psychology, social as well as individual, which, in alliance 
with the new biology and an emancipated religion, will 
change the history of mankind. Unless all tokens fail, we 
are moving toward a scientific spirituality, and it will be 
defined in terms of education, making us masters of the 
secret places of the heart. Life is from within outward, 
and just as we now see that the universe is all of a piece— 
whether we study the stars in the sky or the exquisite as- 
tronomy of an atom—so we are beginning to see that the 
inner life is no less a realm of law, obedience to which 
makes us one with Him “in whose will is our peace.” It 
is the old faith in a new insight, showing us the realities 
of religion not only as forces of history, but as facts of 
the cosmic order; in which the words of Jesus shine like 
suns and stars. 

STUDY OF THE SOUL 

Already we can read here a line and there a stanza in a 
new chapter in the history of faith, and we see that it is 
the eternal faith in new forms, evoking new visions, and 
leading to new enterprise. It is from the heart of man 
that the new proceeds; it is the community that conserves 
the old. Hence the struggle, strain and tragedy of transi- 
tion, as when a young man, trained in the old habits of 
thought—in the home and the village church—enters a 
university and finds himself in an inferno of uncertainty, 
torn by unsilenceable questions. Wisdom, sympathy and 
tact are needed, if it is not to become a dreadful alterna- 
tive between the faith of his heart and the integrity of 
his mind. Here lies the tragedy of the attack on science in 
the name of the church, so disastrous to all the higher in- 
terests of humanity! 

Howbeit, our duty is not to be orthodox, but to be true; 
not to be liberal, but to be real. God lives, and no precious 
thing will be lost, if we have the courage to follow where 
the spirit of truth leads. As one who knows the bitter 
agony of the struggle through which so many elect youth 
are passing, let me say with all possible emphasis that there 
is no conflict between the last found fact of science and 
the old, deep pieties of the heart. Such a dilemma simply 
does not exist. God is not divided, and my counsel to 
young men in their perplexity is after this manner: 


COUNSEL TO THE YOUNG 


Think of God in the light of the highest truth your mind 
can know and the purest ideal your heart can dream; but 
learn to find him everywhere, in your own soul, and in 
all the shapes which life and love and duty take. 

Read the meaning of life as a quest and a conquest, in 
terms of freedom, fellowship and service ; but live it nobly, 
erect and unafraid, seeking its true values, obeying the law 
written in the heart by the Lord of all good life. 
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Make your own creed out of the truth learned by living 
—make it broad enough to include the purest, freest soul 
the earth has known, in whose friendship there is power— 
and be as tolerant of others as you are severe with your 
own soul. 

The impulses by which humanity is moved have been 
divided into two classes, the creative and the possessive. 
Hitherto, alas, the possessive impulse has been all domi- 
nant, making society a scramble for gain, a jungle of snap- 
ping, snarling envy. Only a few here and there have 
lived the creative life, learning that it is more blessed to 
give than to receive. By the grace of God and the moral 
intelligence of mankind, the old order must be reversed, 
giving the creative impulse the larger part and the freer 
Here is 
the whole secret of the nobler life and the better world of 
which we dream—in the choice which each one makes in 


play, and the possessive impulse the lesser place. 


his own heart between materialism and spirituality, be- 
tween selfishness and service—and it brings us face to face 
with him who called himself the light of the world. His 
words still speak: “Go ye and learn what that meaneth.” 

What can we do for the world while we live? Happy 
is the man, who, in high or humble lot, lives to serve the 
best; with the results of his life time will content him. 
Though he may have learned to spell only here a word 
and there a line of that mystical, prophetic book, the lexi- 
con of which lies in eternity, he will have least to regret, 
and nothing to fear, when he comes to the final examina- 
tion, if he has been true to the highest within himself, 
and has kept undefiled and undefeated the truths that make 
us men. The little Drinkwater poem, “A Prayer,” puts it 
vividly for each of us: 


“Grant us the will to fashion as we feel, 
Grant us the strength to labor as we know, 
Grant us the purpose, ribbed and edged with steel, 
To strike the blow.” 


Trust the Great Artist 


RUST the Great Artist. He 
Who paints the sky and sea 
With shadowed blue, who clothes the land 
In garb of green, and in the spring 
Sets ali earth blossoming— 
He guides your destiny. 


The magic hand 

That colors dawn with flaming rose, 
That ere the falling night, 

For every soul’s delight, 

Pours out the streaming gold— 
That hand too holds your life. 


His grasp, amid the strife, 
Would shape you to his will: 
Let him his wish fulfill. 
What though the testings irk, 
Fret not: mar not his work. 
Trust the Great Artist, he 
Who made the earth and sea. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK 








At Last—A Chinese Church! 


By Paul Hutchinson 


HE newspapers, even in China, gave comparatively 
little space to the National Christian council that 
met in Shanghai, May 2-11. General Wu Pei-fu 
was engaged at that time in convincing General Chang 
Tso-lin that there was no widespread demand for a mon- 
archical coup at Peking, and the reporters naturally fixed 
most of their attention on that argument. But when the 
history of the first century of the Chinese republic comes 
to be written, the Shanghai meeting may outweigh the 
Chihli fighting in importance. For almost two weeks more 
than a thousand delegates, a majority of whom were 
Chinese (if you leave out of account the visitors from 
other lands), wrestled with the problems that confront 
Christianity in China. And out of that wrestling there 
came the conviction that there is possible a more victorious 
type of Christian effort, which can save the entire nation 
from the disaster that threatens, and in that salvation save 
the world. 

Delegates at Shanghai gathered in much the mood that 
is supposed to mark men who live atop a volcano. There 
was the civil disruption, for one reason. But much more 
than that, there was the fear that at any time the issue 
between theological, conservative, and radical might be 
forced on the floor, and the Christian cause be split beyond 
hope of healing. Guerilla warfare, opened through a daily 
newspaper on the leaders of the conference at its very 
beginning by one of the prominent conservative mission- 
aries, might easily have led to general hostilities. But a 
split was avoided, and a statement of faith acceptable to 
both sides adopted, largely because the conference, sensing 
the danger, had wise guidance; because most of the con- 
servatives proved to be in a moderate mood; and, most of 
all, because the Chinese, who dominated the gathering, 
wouldn’t stand for it. 


FUNDAMENTALISM KILLED 


The temper of the Chinese was made perfectly clear 
when the report of the Chinese-composed commission on 
the “Message of the Church” was made public, and even 
Dr. 


speech that gave him the commanding voice. 


more when Timothy T. Lew, of Peking, made the 
At the cli- 
max of Dr. Lew’s masterly depiction of the Chinese church 
that church shall 
She shall 
teach her members to agree to differ, but to resolve to 


love. 


“The Chinese 
stand for, nay, even fight for, unity in diversity. 


must be, he declared: 


To allow partisanship to monopolize our thinking 
at this hour will be an unpardonable sacrilege.” Men who 
might have conveniently forgotten the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians could not dodge that warning. It 
served notice on any incipient heresy-hunters that they 
It killed “funda- 
mentalism” before the conference was three days old. 


would have no large Chinese following. 


The delegates at Shanghai found awaiting them a mam- 
moth volume, “The Christian Occupation of China,” con- 
taining an exhaustive survey completed by the China con- 
tinuation committee after more than three years of effort. 


Never has a similar body been in possession of so great a 
group of facts. They likewise were faced by five reports, 
printed volumes of from 35 to 125 pages, dealing with 
The Present State of Christianity in China, The Future 
Task of the Church, The Message of the Church, The De- 
velopment of Leadership for the Work of the Church, 
Coordination and Cooperation in the Work of the Church. 
These reports made clear the weakness of the old religions. 
The present-day religion of the people has become largely 

an empty form. Even those who live by religion are for the 
most part stupid and ignorant of its meaning. The spirit of 
the old religions in China has already been lost; what is the 


use of the mere outward shell that remains? 


III, 9, 10.) 


(Commission 


They rejoiced in the rapid growth of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 


The first missionary conference in China was held in 1877. 
At that time the communicant strength numbered less than 
14,000. In 1890, when the second great conference convened, 
the Protestant church membership had increased threefold 
(37,287). By 1907, when the third great conference was held, 
thirty years after the first conference, an increase of thirteen 
fold was reported. When the National Christian conference 
meets in May, 1922, the numbered communicant strength of 
the Protestant church in China will approximate 375,000. 
This is over four-fold the strength of the church twenty 
years ago, to say nothing of the great increase in native lead- 
ership, large Christian institutions and the influence of the 
Christian church, all of which are beyond the power of 
figures and words to describe. (Commission I, 2.) 


BEYOND MISSIONARY CONTROL 


But they showed a church that had passed from the 
stage of missionary control, that was feeling toward com- 
plete self-government, and clear that its future must include 
certain elements. They showed a church determined to 
discard present denominational divisions. 


We Chinese Christians who represent the leading denomi- 
nations express our regret that we are divided by the denomi- 
nationalism which comes from the west. , 

Yet we recognize fully that denominationalism is based 
upon differences, the historical significance of which, how- 
ever real and vital to the missionaries from the west, are not 
shared by us Chinese. Therefore, denominationalism, instead 
of being a source of inspiration, has been and is a source of 
confusion, bewilderment, and inefficiency. 

Therefore, in the name of the Lord, who prayed that all 
may be one, we appeal to all those who love the same Lord 
to follow his command and be united into one church, catho- 
lic and indivisible, for the salvation of China. 

We believe that there #s an essential unity among all the 
Chinese Christians, and that we are voicing the sentiment of 
the whole Chinese Christian body in claiming that we have 
the desire and the possibility to effect a speedy realization of 
corporate unity, and in calling upon missionaries and repre- 
sentatives of the churches in the west, through self-sacrificial 
devotion to our Lord, to remove all the obstacles in order 
that Christ’s prayer for unity may be fulfilled in China. 

We confidently hope that the church of China thus united 
will be able to serve as an impetus to the speedy healing of 
the broken body of Christ in the west. (Commission III, 
2, 3.) 
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They showed a church with a reverent, but modern, 
attitude toward the Bible. 


We believe that since the Bible is the word of God, the 
truth of God fears no test. It can stand any investigation 
of a reverent heart. We wish to make known that we fear no 
application of any genuine scientific method to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

But we wish to make it clear that the study of the Holy 
Scriptures should not merely be for its literary or intellectual 
interest, but should mainly and primarily be for the guidance 
of actual living. We as a church hereby renew the pledge 
to follow the light of Holy Scripture in our individual, social 
and national living. 

The Bible is not a textbook or a mere history; it is wholly 
a religious book. If the Bible is studied with a reverent 
heart and religious spirit, there will be discovered in it end- 
less treasures, and the longer the search the greater will be 
the pleasure of the seeker. (Commission III, 5, 24.) 


APPRECIATION OF SOCIAL GOSPEL 


They showed a church with a full appreciation of the 
need for the social gospel in its fullest implications. 


The object of Jesus is to organize the whole of society on 
the foundation of love. The social needs of China today 
differ from the needs of the time of Christ in Judea. The 
needs of other countries also differ from those of China, but 
the reform of society in China is most urgent, and love should 
be the foundation of the new social structure. This is the 
glad tidings of Jesus to the Chinese people today. (Com- 
mission III, 22.) 

China’s response to the social message is unique in his- 
tory. ... Any organization that will unselfishly promote 
social uplift, show men the way to secure larger results for 
themselves and their fellows in life and happiness, will find a 
ready response on the part of the Chinese. Whether 
or not philanthropy in the future, and health work, sanita- 
tion, and general reforms, will be considered as springing 
from Christianity, or merely scientific and materialistic, de- 
pends to no small extent upon the social workers of the 
present hour and the immediate future. 
27.) 

The church, by all means in its power, shall bear witness 
to, and secure the recognition of, such fundamental Christian 
principles as: 

1. The inestimable value of every human life; involving 
the duty of safeguarding the individual from conditions and 
hours of labor directly injurious to life, and the recognition 
of the right of the individual to a certain amount of leisure 
and to opportunities for development and self-expression. 

2. The dignity of all labor, whether skilled or unskilled, 
that ministers to the common good; involving the right of 
every worker to a fair reward for labor performed. 

3. The brotherhood of man; involving the conception of 
cooperation in service, and such mutual relationships in in- 
dustry as exclude the selfish exploitation of labor by employ- 
ers and capitalists. 

That the church further emphasize the responsibility of 
every Christian to apply these principles to whatever rela- 
tionship he or she may sustain as a producer, consumer, em- 
ploye, employer or investor. (Commission II, 94.) 


(Commission IV, 


DETERMINED ON SELF CONTROL 


3ut, more than all these, they showed a church deter- 
There were plenty of trib- 
utes to the generosity and wisdom of the missionary con- 


mined to control its own life. 


trol of the past, but something different was demanded 
for the future. 


It is the view of the commission that the time has come 
for the subordination of the activities of all (foreign mission- 
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ary societies and their boards) to the advice and «irection of 
the Chinese ecclesiastical authorities. The primacy of the 
Chinese church, and the subordination thereto of the for- 
eigner and his mission organization, will be felt throughout 
the commission’s report. 

It is desirable in certain fields for foreign missionaries to 
be related to and serve under the direction of constituted 
ecclesiastical authorities and they should have the same status 
as corresponding indigenous workers have. 

In general it is desirable that decisions as to appointment, 
number, qualification, location, and work of missionaries be 
made by bodies on which there are representatives of the 
church or which are 
courts of the church. 

We feel that, so far as the coast provinces of China at least 
are concerned, the end of the mission enterprise as now or- 
ganized is near enough to affect vitally all future mission 
policy. All new work in these regions now contemplated 
should be projected upon the assumption at an early date of 
Chinese support and control. (Commission II, 2, 4, 6.) 


themselves the properly constituted 


There is no space for further quotation, and, after 
transcribing these, one has the fear that they do not begin 
adequately to give the sense of demand for self-control 
that marked the Shanghai conference as a whole. 


CHINESE DOMINATE 


There were more than five hundred foreigners at Shang- 
hai, and, from time to time, many of them got the floor. 
But it was a Chinese-dominated affair. The two commis- 
sion reports that were purely Chinese products (Commis- 
sions III and IV) were the outstanding documents; men 
like Timothy Lew, T. C. Chao, Cheng Ching-yi and Lo 
Ren-yen were the outstanding men. The Chinese not only 
claimed leadership; he demonstrated it. And it was lead- 
ership of a strongly progressive brand. 

When the conference adjourned, what had happened? 
The end of the period of foreign control had been marked. 
From now on the Chinese will have a full share in the 
management ; before long they will have it all. The chance 
to saddle fundamentalism on the Chinese church had been 
lost. 


had been demonstrated. 


The ability of the younger group of Chinese leaders 
A National Christian council, to 
represent a!l the churches and missions, had been elected. 

Perhans no more could be hoped from so large a body 
in so short a time. But the council, it must be admitted, 
If the 
interpretation of some who voted for it is followed it will 


be only a body meeting annually to discuss problems, with- 


comes into being with extremely dubious powers. 


out the ability to conduct extensive and united campaigns 
on the part of the Christian forces for the solution of 


those problems. 
AGGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


It is hardly possible, however, that this can long remain 
a satisfactory program for the council. There is great 
need of the same sort of aggressive leadership that the 
China continuation committee gave during the nine years 
of its existence. Under the old body almost every con- 
ceivable kind of nation-wide movement was promoted, and 
to this same sort of leading the new council will have to 
come. If it does not, it will hardly justify its existence. 

To the secretaryship of the new National Christian 


council, Bishop Logan H. Roots, of the Episcopalian dio- 
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It is not known wheth- 
er Bishop Roots will accept the election, but if he does he 
will bring to his office a record of years spent within a 


cese of Hankow, has been elected. 


conservative mission loyally working for Christian union 
on the broadest of bases. 

It is reported that many of the Chinese who were at 
Shanghai went away believing that, with the adoption of 
the statement of faith, the “one big union” church of 
China had come into being. Such, they are now discover- 
But they can at least have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they made the Chinese position 
abundantly clear, and that if the church as a whole in 
China stands by that position for a few years, the disap- 
pearance of western denominationalism is as sure to come 
as sunrise. Shanghai 1922 has given the west the first 
clear earnest of the new vigor that is to be infused into 
Christianity from the Far East. 


ing, was not the case. 


The Phenomenon of William 
L. Stidger 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


HE ways of genius are curious and bewildering and 
often fascinating and some times irritating. The 
man with the unusual secrets of personality which 

cause him to be able to capture the imagination of other 
men and the powers of expression which cause his words 
to remain as a haunting memory in their minds is always 
worthy of study. Six years ago William L. Stidger was 
known only on the Pacific coast. He had gone to a little 
church in San Francisco which humanly speaking had no 
future. He had invented the revolving electric cross now 
He had known 
how to make people feel that they must hear him and even 
as the moving light of the cross on his church attracted 
their eyes so his words attracted their minds. The un- 
tamed city with the heart of the passionate wilderness un- 
der its garments of civilization began to be aware of this 
masterful energetic voice. 
sonal opportunity. 


familar on the churches of so many cities. 


The exposition became his per- 
He became the very incarnation of its 
incarnation of its enthusiasm, its idealism and its love of 
With his friend Paul Smith, Mr. Stidger entered 
into the fight to clean up the town. Perhaps the greatest 
tribute to his influence was the bitter word of one of his 
toes which cut with resentment at the attempt to “Stid- 
gerize” San Francisco. 


beauty. 


With an amazing comradeliness, 
with a constant capacity to strike hard blows all the while 
keeping a friendly light in his eye, with a flare for pub- 
licity which was uncanny in its understanding of the pop- 
ular mood, the work of this extraordinary young minister 
went on. 

His first book, if we pass by a little volume of verses 
on Lincoln, was published in 1918. It was called “Giant 
Hours with Poet Preachers,” and it glowed with enthu- 
siasm for such singers as Edwin Markham, Vachel Lind- 
say, Joaquin Miller, Alfred Noyes and Robert Service. 
Mr. Stidger put writers together in his book who would 
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not have enjoyed meeting each other at the dinner table. 
That did not at all matter to him. They all had some- 
thing to say to his eager mind and to his responsive heart. 
He loved them all. And he wrote about them with an 
abandon of affection. 

sy this time we were in the war, and off to France went 
William L. Stidger. On the western front he was as in- 
He took risks without a 
thought of hesitation which exhibited the most virile 
courage. He was ready to be the chum of any man who 
had a touch of humanity in him. He was ready to fight a 
bully of a man who said some thing reflecting on the clergy. 
He was full of good cheer and heartiness, a good man to 
have near in hard days. It was after a rather vigorous 
physical encounter that the boys began laughingly to call 
this athletic young minister “Gyp the Blood.” After ex- 
citing experiences and a real personal contribution to the 
lives of the men with whom the Young Men’s Christian 
Association had given him the opportunity to work he re- 
turned to America. Here his first act was to storm the 
His magnetic at- 
In a short time 
Scribner’s published a fascinating volume of war experi- 


dividual and picturesque as ever. 


great publishing houses in New York. 
tack was not of the sort to be resisted. 


ences entitled, “Soldier Silhouettes on our Front.” and 
the Abingdon Press published a striking volume, “Star 
Both of these books had the 
inevitable human touch his friends were coming to as- 
sociate with Mr. Stidger’s work. They had a vividness 
which brought scenes in the war area to your very eyes. 
They had a shining idealism and yet they brought you in 
contact with real men and real situations. You saw the 


Dust from the Dugouts.” 


jewel blazing in the soldier’s heart. 

To a mind with so sensitive and responsive a surface 
such experience were sure to be the beginning and not the 
end. Off to the Orient went this man of magnetic vitality. 
He traveled in China, Japan and Korea, and other parts of 
the far east. He saw missionaries from an angle from 
which they had hardly been viewed before. He let the 
east play upon his mind and heart. The subtle sensuous 
appeal of a million distilled emotions which the west 
scarcely comprehends spoke to his delicately tuned temper- 
The political situation in Korea, the aggressive 
energy of Japan were facts of fire in his heart. He saw 
Japan through the eyes of a Californian who had learned 
to distrust Japan. He saw Korea with the bold chivalry 
of a man to whom the declaration of independence was food 
and drink. He had some rather dramatic experiences as a 
result of all this and when his book, “Flash Lights from 
the Seven Seas” was published it was like a cavalry charge 
against Japan. It was not a question of the careful ap- 
praisal of the facts. It was the fiery reaction of a young 
knight in armor who had found a cause. But through it 
all the readers felt the authentic note of the east, that 
subtle quality which so few travelers can make actual when 
they return to western lands. 

Mr. Stidger became the pastor of a church in Detroit. 
Saint Marks was a wonderful white elephant. One 
wonders to this day at the audacity of the man who under- 
took to face its problems. Arriving in Detroit on Saturday 
evening to begin his mew pastorate on the next day, Mr. 
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Stidger through a simple act of human kindness to a hurt 
child that same evening found himself next day on the 
front page of the city’s dailies. He advertised his church 
with an individual quality of appeal which won instant 
results. Soon the big church was packed. Soon everybody 
in the city was talking about its ministry. All his uncanny 
gifts for publicity and for appealing to people when they 
came within range, were brought to bear on the situation 
and the result has been a really dramatic success. In a city 
with powerful preachers on every hand he has created a 
clientele large and loyal of his own. His book, “Standing 
Room Only,” tells the tale so that he who reads may run 
to the attempt to repeat its victories. 

The dramatic book sermons which are used by the min- 
ister of Saint Marks form a part of his unusual appeal. 
He has just published a volume, “There are Sermons in 
Books” which brings this sort of material within reach of 
those who must meet the author in his book rather than in 
his church. It is a volume sure to be productive in a far 
reaching way. The fashion in which a heart of moral and 
spiritual meaning is extracted from contemporary books 
is itself a demonstration of Mr. Stidger’s power. It may 
be a novel like Bojer’s “Treacherous Ground.” It may be 
a volume like, “The Glass of Fashion.” There is always 
a sure sense of popular appeal. 
passion and spiritual aspiration. 


And there is always moral 
The love of contemporary 
singers is still alive in this preacher’s heart. “Flames of 
Faith” will tell you of Angela Morgan and John Drink- 
water and Edgar Guest and many another. It is not 
It is friendly talk. And out of it all in the 
author’s entirely unconventional way you are brought into 


criticism. 


the presence of many a bit of writing glowing with a 
light divine. 

Mr. Stidger himself has written much verse. Once and 
again he attains very fine form indeed. And there is a 
melody, a delicacy and a charm about some of his verses 
which his readers will not forget. 

It is easy to criticize a man like the minister of Saint 
Mark’s church. He breaks all the rules. 
conscious that he breaks them. 
for him. 


And he is never 
They simply do not exist 
The apostles of the disciplined mind moving with 
patience and caution from fact to fact and at last to gener- 
alization will instinctively draw back from a type of mind 
so different from his own. Mr. Stidger’s writing gives us 
life mirrored in a temperament and not life analyzed by a 
remorselessly scientific mind. It is significant that a poet 
of the subtle mental sword play of Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson makes no particular appeal to him. His own mind 
is wholesome and direct and has little place for the evasive 
play of the highly articulated and sophisticated writer. All 
of this gives him a surer popular appeal. He has written 
pages which have caught the secret of masterful and direct 
appeal to the people which you find in Arthur Brisbane. 
If one may speak for a moment in the terms of Henri 
Bergson whatever Mr. Stidger lacks it is sure that he 
possesses the élan vital. He is young. He is full of sound 
feeling. He has a heart of chivalry ready to respond to the 
deep and mastering summons of the social passion. He has 
a simple and noble sense of the ministry of religion. He 
has an instinctive understanding of the typical experiences 
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of the men and women who move about us in the busy 
streets of the great towns and who think long thoughts in 
the lonely countryside. He will never be an Erasmus. But 
he may go far. 


Brother Martin 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


UTHER is drowsy. He is working on his war ser- 
5 mon against the Turks, for the enemy of Christen- 

dom has reached the walls of Vienna, and Europe 
trembles. Did not Constantinople fall less than a hundred 
years ago? 

On the old desk, before him, lies the manuscript, every 
letter bearing testimony to a masterful hand. He calls 
the Turks Gog and Magog, and appeals to his countrymen 
to fight the common enemy with the bravery displayed by 
their forefathers in staying the Romans. He asks them to 
march under the banner of the emperor to whom God has 
entrusted the authority of temporal power. 

He has written with the fire of a prophet. 
feels drowsy, and his head nods. 
Worms, and Spires, and Marburg. 

The massive head jerks up. Ah, yes, the Turks! He 
seizes the quill again. But the strain of hard work is as- 
serting itself, and he nods again. 

There! Was that Philip Melanchthon calling him? 
No; the voice was softer, like a gentle purr. 

“Martin!” 

Luther looks up. It is late in the afternoon, near No- 
vember. Who is that standing over there near the door? 
A monk in the garb of the Augustinian order. 
smiles. 

“Brother Martin!” the voice pleads. 

“What is it, brother?” 

“I have come to advise you. 
mistake.” 


But now he 
He begins a reverie of 


Luther 


You are making a big 


“Are you with us or against us,” asks the voice that is 
feared by princes. 

“IT want to advise you for your own good. 
making a big mistake.” 

“What mistake?” Even the voice seems to bristle. 

“Martin, Martin! You are a good man, and a prophet. 
But you don’t know much of the ways that lead to victory. 
You are as innocent as a dove, but in addition you ought 
to be as wise as a serpent. You know that is the great 
injunction.” 

“Now, look here!” 
growing darker. 
luminous. 

“Here you are preparing a sermon against the Turks,” 
the velvet tones proceeded; “and really they are your 
friends. So long as the Turks batter against the walls of 
Christendom, the emperor cannot carry out the decree of 
Worms and the wishes of the Pope. The Lutheran heresy 
—he smiled understandingly—has a chance to take deeper 
root and grow and spread so long as the crescent can keep 
the cross busy. And here you are urging your countrymen, 
even the Protestants, to fight with the emperor against 


You are 


The visitor draws nearer. It is 
The deep eyes of Luther are strangely 
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the Turk. Pardon me, Martin; but that is foolish of 
you. A great man like you ought to be more of a general. 
You could afford to send secret emissaries to encourage 
Solyman and his generals.” 

Luther fumbles the ink bottle. 

“Look at the king of France,” the visitor continues. 
“He is a shrewd man. His aim is to weaken the power 
of the emperor, and to that end he befriends the Protes- 
tants of Germany. Personally he does not like you and 
your friends. His heart is Catholic. In his own country 
he would look with scant favor upon the heresy, as they 
call it. But he knows that the German Protestants are a 
thorn in the emperor’s side, and he is taking pains to keep 


The Ku Klux Klan 


ernor of the state was nearly defeated for renomination by 
a state senator who based his campaign on the governor’s 


[' THE Republican primaries in Oregon recently the gov- 


opposition to the Ku Klux Klan. The governor's attitude 
toward the Klan was applauded by most of the newspapers 
and approved by ministers and other leaders in community 
morals, but he pulled through by only a small margin. There 
were other issues, but they seemed subordinate to that of the 
klan and the klan pushed the fight. 

In Texas the Democratic senatorial primary contest similarly 
the klan. Senator Culberson is being opposed 
by Representative Henry, who campaign boldly 
Senator Culberson declares it should be 


pivots around 
stakes his 
upon the klan issue. 
destroyed, while Mr. Henry replies, “The Ku Klux Klan must 
and shall survive in Texas and throughout the country,” and 
natural born klansman. They didn’t have 
I received great benefit when I took fellow- 
I received great benefit when 
made me a 


declares, “I am a 
to make me one. 
ship in the Methodist church. 
These all 


1 went through the Masonic degrees. 


better man. But when I read the creed of the klan a new 
religion came over me.” 
[The congressman goes on to defend the klansmen as men 


“who believe in constitutional government, in obedience to the 
laws of the country,” and says “the klan believes in Christian- 
“we do not come to make war upon any reli- 
gious organization, we do claim the right to exercise our own 
choice of our religion and of our churches. If 
this country will cling to the 
doctrines enunciated there, they will preserve our homes and 
our country.” 


ity.” Though 


iberty in the 


the citizens of Texas and of 


Why the Klan? 
An organization that numbers thousands does not come into 


existence without a cause, and it does not continue to grow 
and stage initiations of hundreds at a time and to enter political 
contests with such amazing results unless a great number of 
citizens are convinced of the urgency and soundness of some- 
which it Whether that 


is real to those whom it enlists. 


cause be real or 


If it is not real 


thing for stands. 
imaginary, it 
organization may be dangerous through 


A contortion 


in its own right the 


its very devotion to a cause that does not exist. 
a conviction that is largely prejudice may do 
violence to good aims through its very misinterpretation. 

The klan born of a post-war reaction. It is 
part and parcel of that hyper-Americanism that called itself 
“100 per cent American” while it denied the very fundamentals 
of genuine Americanism. It sort of short-circuited 
patriotism that burst into flame through an emotional fore- 
shortening of reason, substituting one’s emotional conceptions 
of what is American for a rational patriotism. In other words, 


if a man did not agree with you he was not a good American. 


of devotion or 


seems to be 


was a 
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the point as sharp as possible. That is diplomacy. Francis 
has penetration.” 

Luther is breathing heavily. The air is thick. 

“And your cause is greater far than the cause of Francis 
or France. Your end would justify all means.” 

Luther is bending over, as though suddenly recognizing 
his adviser. The visitor’s voice softens down to a whisper. 

“And you understand, Martin, nobody need to know of 
the commission excepting one or two trusted men.” 

With a jerk Luther rises, and flings the ink bottle at the 
saturnine intruder. A crash wakes him. Bewildered, he 
hears his Katie chiding, as she points to a black spot on 
the wall. 


Thus the hasty epithets of “pro-German,” “bolshevik,” “red,” 
etc., about everyone who differed with you, especially if the 
differing one were liberal in opinion, or asked for fairer con- 
sideration of your favorite prejudices. War demands a hot 
patriotism, but peace can thrive only in: a patriotism whose 
light burns to illumine and not to injure. 

This so-called “100 per cent Americanism” has violated the 
most fundamental principles of genuine Americanism in deny- 
ing liberty of assemblage, freedom of speech, right of organiza- 
tion, and representation to any group of legal citizenship, and 
in seeking to repress or restrict the free expression of public 
opinion. 

s&s 
Organizing Our Favorite 
Prejudices 

The Ku Klux Klan seems to be founded upon the favorite 
prejudices of the average American, and the not small degree 
of genuine conviction born of them. Back of every one of 
these prejudices there may be something that gives fear to the 
provincial-minded. It is really an “anti” movement in which 
the great majority may be devoted to the flag and to law and 
order. Our “100 per cent Amerigan” is all that. But a half- 
truth is made dangerous by the half-falsehood it carries on its 
under-side, and doubly dangerous if the emotional content of 
the half-truth carries the half-falsehood into the war-like action 
of a crusader. 

Acting under the banner of “Americanism” and “law and 
order” the real animus of the klan seems to be anti-Catholic, 
anti-Jew, anti-Negro, anti-alien and anti-radical. The honest 
klansman tells you that it is not that at all but that it is “pro- 
American” with a devotion that finds in these groups dangers 
to Americanism. He declares he has no objection to anyone 
being a Catholic but has a definite objection to Catholics act- 
ing as such in political matters. So, too, he declares he is for 
justice for the Negro and the alien but that he intends to see 
that they both keep their place. He runs with the law where 
the law is not enforced and before it where the law, moral, 
to his mind, menaced. Thus the “boot-leg- 
ger” is visited with the terrors of a night-ride, the loose char- 
acter of either sex warned to decamp with perhaps a warning 
applied that sticks to the skin, the Japanese in California carted 
out of the community with all his belongings, the Negro cabin 
terrorized by an apparition of white-clad ghosts, and a great 
nost prepared for the ballot box against Romanist, radical, or 
enemy of the klan, and perhaps for the officer of the law who 
winked at duty in matters of well established community morals. 


social or legal, is, 


* * 
The Menace of the Klan 
I have recently been in both Oregon and the south and have 
talked with many leaders in religious and social affairs about 
the klan. It was originally a revival of the old post-war Ku 
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Klux of the sixties in the South, but its numbers in the north 
perhaps out-number those in the south. At the reunion of the 
old confederate veterans in Richmond the other day reference 
to the old Ku Klux was greeted with an uproar of rebel yells. 

I found some excellent citizens defending its revival and 
among them a number of ministers in communities where they 
are organized. They all said, “I have seen what it does.” 
Further inquiry revealed that the klan had cleared out whisky- 
runners and other immoral characters and it seemed to me 
apparent that my parson friends had not looked deeper into 
its purpose and method than to that which incidentally helped 
on their good work. I felt also that they shared to a consid- 
erable degree the prejudices against aliens, Catholics and Ne- 
groes. So, too, it seemed to me that in about the ratio that 
those prejudices were absent the klan was condemned not- 
withstanding its action on behalf of morals. Men in wider 
fields of religious action than the local parish were of one 
mind in strong condemnation of it. It is safe to say that men 
of wider knowledge, larger sympathies, and more rational 
patriotism are unanimously in opposition to it as a menace both 
in its aims and in its methods. 

The great menace of the klan lies in its method. Honest, 
courageous citizens of large mind will not hesitate to take their 
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stand on moral and civic issues in the open, and they will act 
by and through the law as such. In no organized society can 
even well-intentioned men afford to take the enforcing of the 
law into their own hands. In a frontier where law is not organ- 
ized or in a community where lawlessness has taken possession 
it may be pardonable for the best elements to take vigilante 
action, but never in a nation-wide area nor in the average com- 
munity. 

Secrecy, combined with the use of force, inevitably degen- 
erates into lawlessness itself. The old Ku Klux thus degen- 
erated until the hand of all law abiding folk was against it and 
law itself drove it into oblivion. In the Missouri Ozarks you 
may see the bald tops on mountains made historic by the meet- 
ings of the “bald-knobbers” in days when there was no law 
and every man did that which was right in his own eyes. 
There the men of peace organized to rid the community of 
thieves, moonshiners, and murderers. Then you will also see 
the trees where later “bald-knobbers” were hanged for the 
crimes they committed through the secrecy of the vigilantes 
carried beyond all original purpose. Law abiding men can help 


the law in lawful ways. All other ways are only a menace. 


Atva W. Taytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, June 13, 1922. 

T IS a startling and reassuring fact that it is never difficult 

to rouse the public mind upon an issue of justice, even 

though only one life is concerned. At the present moment 
everybody here is talking of the two decisions of the home 
secretary last week, the one which allowed the boy Jacoby 
to be hanged, the other which saved True from that fate. It 
would be an ill day if such matters were passed by as trivial 
because only a life or two were concerned. On these particular 
cases opinion is widely divided; some think, and I hold with 
them, that both should have been think 
that both should have been hung. There is a common agree- 
ment that it was wrong to treat them differently. The charge, 
made freely, that True owed something to aristocratic 
friends is certainly unjust so far as the law itself is concerned. 
But it would be a disaster, if ever there arose a suspicion that 
a panel of medical specialists could be called in to correct the 
judgment of the highest courts of law; or if it could be said 
that such a boy as Jacoby, had he been at a public school, 
would have been reprieved. It has been one of our boasts that 
The 
quite right in fixing attention upon 
such cases as these, in which more than the fate of two poor 
degenerates is involved. 


reprieved. Others 


his 


justice is administered sternly and with an equal hand. 
public mind therefore is 


* oF * 


A Conference of Evangelical 
Churchmen 


It is common knowledge that there have been of late sharp 
contentions the the Anglican 
There are many of the younger members who claim 
to be entirely loyal to the traditions of their party and yet 
they no longer accept the rigid view of biblical infallibility. 
On the other hand there are the old guard of these churches, 
prepared to contend for the faith as they have understood it 
and that means for them the traditional method of interpreting 
the Bible. The younger school have a strong position. With 
them, one of the wisest of churchmen rests the 
future of the Anglican church. They have drawn near in fel- 
lowship with some of the high churchmen. They have all the 
strength of their evangelical experience and it cannot be said 
too definitely that the English believer in all schools ss at heart 
an evangelical; he may be “catholic” too, but he is at the root 
of his being evangelical. The younger evangelicals have a 


within evangelical school in 


church. 


said to me, 


great future before them. It is to be hoped that the older 
members of their party will not break with them. The center 
where the trouble is most dangerous is that great society, the 
Church Missionary Society. It would be a disaster if there is 
not found some modus vivendi, in which both schools of thought 
may work together in that all-important work. Upon the 
conference now sitting in Birmingham much will depend. It is 
the right way for brethren, who differ from one another, to 
meet together in an atmosphere of prayer and fellowship. It 
is a much wiser way than to carry on a duel in the press, or on 
the platform. The best service that can do for the 
Church Missionary Society is to pray that out of this conference 
there may come a fresh realization of underlying unity. 
* > > 


others 


The Christian Endeavor 
Movement 


The annual convention was held with every sign of enthusi- 
asm and hope in Oldham. That is one of the most prosperous 
of Lancashire towns; and while it is good for conventions to 
meet in health resorts, sometimes it is a welcome change to 
visit the busy manufacturing towns, upon which so much of 


the well-being of a country depends. It might be a useful ex- 


perience to hold a conference for the “deepening of spiritual 
life’ in Whitechapel, one of the poorest districts in East 
London, rather than in Keswick, which lies in the heart of 
old Lake district. I had the pleasure of speaking at two 


meetings in ()ldham, held at the same hour, both good, and one 
very largely attended. 
Parmoor spoke 


At a “league of nations” meeting, Lord 
with his Peake 


great authority Dr. gave 
devotional readings before the morning session. His presence 
roused some protests. One minister wrote to say that Dr 


Peake’s teaching was “saturated with infidelity.” Boldly and 
wisely the committee refused to yield to such protests. It is 


not dificult to understand that Dr. Peake seems to some 
readers mistaken in his method of biblical interpretation. But 
it is almost unthinkable that anyone should charge a great 


Dr. Peake is eminent teacher 
in his class-room, but he would be quite as much at home in 
dealing with penitent souls in a mission service. 

** * 


believer with “infidelity.” an 


“The Altar Steps” 


Mr. Compton Mackenzie, whose work has for me an un- 
failing interest, has set out to describe the rise and progress of 
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the iife which is designated from the beginning for the priest- 
hood. In the first volume of what is io be a series, he gives 
a peculiar interesting account of a Cathclic school within the 
Church of England, as it was in te generation immedistely 
before this in the days which those of us who are nigh upon 
fifty remember vividly. His hero is carried in the story from 


one typical scene to another. There is at least one character 


in the book, drawn from life, Father Dolling. This great 
saint--socialist, sacramentarian, salvationist, as he described 
himself—i, described with singular sympathy and convincing 
power. Dolling had a unique place in Portsmouth, but he was 


compelled to leave his beloved people because he would not 
give up “the altar of the dead,” erected by the gifts of his 
Afterwards he went to Poplar, but Poplar 
harder to move. Its grey monotony 
Portsmouth folk 
more desperate sinners, and at the 


pocr parishioners 


in East London, was 


made its people slower to respond than the 
them to be 


who had it in 


same time to be equally vigorous in their repentance and faith 
when once the call broke through to them. Those who are not 
concerned with things ecclesiastically will probably skip some 
pages but students who wish to know what was happening in 
the Church of last decades of the 19th 


England in the two 
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century will find a faithful picture, and much also of charm in 
“The Altar Steps.” 
* * * 

And So Forth 

The newly designated president of the Chinese republic has 
long been a friend of our London Missionary Society. There 
seems, however, little likelihood of his holding office long. 
Only a head with power to put down the provincial armies can 
hope to restore order to China. The annual conference of 
British Missionary societies is held this week at Swanwick. 
They will have many matters of public interest to consider, 
particularly the problem of mission and other schools in 
China.... A great discovery has been made of early works 
by Jane Austen. No one should miss this book “Love and 
Friendship”; it will lighten the most melancholy spirit. 
Dr. T. R. Glover has strongly attacked the attitude of the 
free churchmen, who signed the joint letter of which I wrote 
last week. He indicts Dr. Shakespeare, Dr. J. D. Jones, and 
the other free church leaders, as yielding to an obsolete scholar- 
ship, and as putting themselves outside all that is most hopeful 
in living Christian thought. 

EpwWarpD SHILLITO. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Important if True 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your issue of June 15 is a reply to Bishop McConnell 
in which the writer, in his zeal for immersion, begs the question 
by claiming to know what was in the mind of Jesus in his 
interview with Nicodemus. There is nothing in that interview 
that has anything to do with baptism or the Baptists. Jesus 
declares a new birth necessary to the seeing of the kingdom of 
The know how an old 
man can be reborn and asks if he shall reenter the womb for 
that that both the womb and the 
Spirit are first Nicodemus was already 
born and now only the second, that of the Spirit was necessary. 


God facetious Nicodemus wants to 


purpose. Jesus replies 


necessary. Of the 


Jesus was better posted on physiology than some of the min- 
sters of the twentieth century. Men belongs to the mammalia 
nd all human birth is water birth—‘‘that which is born of the 
flesh.” The Spirit birth should 


reenter the womb to be reborn of 


flesh is follow. There is no 
need to 

It is too bad that we are continually reading into Scripture 
that to bolster up 
our dogmas. 


New England, N. D 


water. 


things cannot be found there, in order 


W. H. AsHLey. 


“My Preacher” 


Eortor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: The June number of The Christian Century has a fine 
tribute to Dr. Jowett, in the article “The Lion in His Den,” by 
Harold The “Lion's” closing comment is, 


Dr. Lynn Hough 


So Dr. Jowett has become one of my preachers. And now, 
go back to him day after day. There is something very 
personal in that phrase, “one of my preachers.” When one 


says this of a preacher he means that such a preacher is 
nearer than the tribute of admira- 
tion, he is a companion, a helper, a guide. “My preacher” is 
about the highest compliment that can be paid to a minister. 
‘My preacher's” message sinks a little deeper into my heart 
than the words of another, his voice is a little more compelling, 
lis gospel is a little more satisfying. He speaks to my needs, 
and so I have for him a feeling of proprietorship. 

Of the goodly company of the great preachers of today, to 
me, the prince of preachers is Dr. Joseph Fort Newton. I 
heard him preach seven years ago in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It 
was on Easter Sunday, and it was an Easter hour. Never 
shall I forget the look of calm joy on the upturned faces of 


a hero to whom he pays 


the people in the congregation. I was a stranger in that com- 
pany of worshippers, yet the preacher seemed to be talking to 
me alone, chiding me for my misgivings and lifting me above 
the fears of mortality. 

The “Lion” says “Dale has always seemed to me like a great 
cathedral. Jowett seemed like the marvelous embroidered 
communion cloth upon its altar.” The figures are exquisitely 
appropriate. I have wondered what simile fits Dr. Newton. 
He is a composite preacher. In him blend the mystic and 
artist, the poet and the prophet-statesman. But in all of his 
messages there is a characteristic note, an undertone of pro- 
found reverence that makes one feel a worship in the temple 
of the universe. Dr. Newton’s words are like the music of an 
evening bell calling worshippers to prayer. The tones of the 
bell are often sad, but always sweet and clear, and the pathos 
of its music is a hint of a yet unsung anthem rather than the 
echoes of a lost chord. Dr, Newton is my preacher. 

First Methodist Church, Joun W. Frazer. 

Pensacola, Fla. 


Defends Dr. Robinson’s Thesis 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: No more intensely human document has fallen under 
my eye for some time than the editorial “The Disintegration of 
the Mind” in your June 15th number. It illustrates as aptly 
as anything could the appropriateness of Dr. Robinson's pur- 
pose. Until folk are not stimulated to unfair criticism when a 
favorite prejudice is approached, we need to be warned that 
the world might be fairer, the social adaptation to the present 
unprecedented conditions might be more perfect, if people 
could manage to forget prejudice and curb feeling by the ap- 
plication of intelligence. 

I recognize that the last sentence will sound intemperate 
to the writer of the editorial whose brain child may be said 
to be now under chastisement, even as Dr. Robinson’s child 
was spanked by him. It is aggravating to me to see injustice 
still lurking in the place where of all places one ought to find 
fair treatment, the mind of a man who is connected with a 
religious enterprise. 

Dr. Robinson’s book was written to show “that we have 
available knowledge and ingenuity and material resources to 
make a far fairer world than that in which we find ourselves” 
and “to exhibit with entire frankness the tremendous difficulties 
that stand in the way of. . . a beneficent change of mind, and 
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to point out as clearly as may be some of the measures to be 
taken in order to overcome them.”’ He considers that we must 
create “an unprecedented attitude of mind to cope with un- 
precedented conditions and to utilize unprecedented knowledge.” 
And the attitude he hopes for is that we may “rid ourselves 
of our fond prejudices and open our minds.” 

Mankind’s tendency to fly to the defense of a favorite idea 
or belief is considered as the most difficult obstacle for intel- 
ligence to surmount, and if ever a case was proved, it is proved 
by the Doctor in his book, and unconsciously nailed down by 
the editorial writer in his editorial. 

| have read that Dean Ellery of Union College has said 
“Religion will live if it is true, and it won't live and does not 
deserve to live if it is false. What would be thought of the 
scientist who deems it necessary to protect from all criticism 
the theory he has conceived or a principle he has discovered.” 
We “self conscious young intellectuals” would be vastly less 
apt to stray away from conventional religion if there were more 
of Dean Ellery’s tolerance of inquiry and less constant proof 
of the truth of Doctor Robinson's statement that “It has been 
the habit of defenders of the sturdy old virtues from time im- 
memorial to be careless of others’ reputations.” 

Billings, Mont. Wan. B. Watpo. 


Other Races Than Ours 


Epitor THe Curistran CENTURY : 

SIR: Kindly permit me briefly to state my opinion concern- 
ing evolution and prehistoric man: (1) Evolution does not pre- 
clude the possibility of miracles such as the virgin birth of 
Christ, his resurrection and the special supernatural origin of 
the head of our race. (2) Genesis gives only the history of the 
origin of our race. For all we know other races of men, per- 
haps without a supernatural destiny, may have existed and 
become extinct before Adam and Eve were created. Mendel, 
who first discovered the law of evolution in the plant kingdom, 
never had a doubt concerning any supernatural fact recorded 
in the Bible. 

Paulist Fathers, 

New York City. 


Henry H. Wyman. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Weighed and Found Wanting * 


é< HE moving finger writes; and having writ 
Moves on; nor all thy piety, nor wit, 
Shall lure it back to cancel half a line, 


Nor all thy tears wash out one word of it.” 
(Omar Khayyam). 


Nebuchadrezzar went to grass! Living like an animal, he was 
stricken with hypochondriasis, a form of insanity in which a 
man imagines himself some kind of animal, a dog, wolf, horse. 
In the fifth century there were some grass-eating monks, undoubt- 
edly crazy. The king’s father had gone to the dogs and the 
son should have profited by his ignoble example. Belshazzar had 
a poor heredity and his environment was worse. The court life 
was soft and lustful; the vast power made him heady and, at 
last, the crisis came with a crash. I knew a man who, when his 
creditors pressed in upon him, went to his home and drowned 
himself in drink; although his resources were ample, if intel- 
ligently handled, he came out ef his debauch only to find that 
all his possessions were swept away. Such is the situation in 
this picture. The enemy is at the gate. A proud, powerful, 
conquering king is pounding at the walls. It would seem to be 
an hour for Verdun-like resistance. Belshazzar calls his generals 
to a great feast. It is the gayest, maddest, swiftest night that 





July 16, “The Handwriting on the Wall.” 
5:17-28. 


Scripture, Dan. 
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the king and his assistants can plan. It is fast enough! Wine 
sparkles in golden bowls, intoxicating music beguiles the senses, 
voluptuous girls dance with sensuous grace. There is unrestrained 
laughter. But suddenly the faces of warriors and princes blanch, 
the cups fall from nerveless hands, knees smite in abject fear, 
the laughter dies away into groans—for a hand is writing on the 
palace wall strange words, but they portend nothing but ill. 
When Daniel at last makes the meaning clear the words spell 
death and ruin. “Numbered, Weighed, Divided.” Your days are 
numbered, death waits for you, you can feel the chill of his 
breath even now, you can hear the swish of his scythe. You are 
weighed in the balance and the scales tip the wrong way, you are 
too light for your position, you cannot hold down your job, you 
must go. Your kingdom is divided, lost, taken by another because 
you are too weak to defend it and hold it. It is the end; it is 
the hour of death. In that night king Belshazzar died. 


“Crownless and scepterless Belshazzar lay, 
A robe of purple round a form of clay.” 


What profit in this dramatic story for us? Have we responsibilities 
Is there an enemy at our 
gate and are we making light of his presence? This is precisely 
Americans ought, of all peoples, to be wise against 
propagandas, but many good people, good but weak, are about 
to give way to the enemy. The eighteenth amendment has been 
It came not suddenly nor by hysteria 
Why malign the boys? 
When they came back to Ohio, they gave a powerful impetus 


which we may be too weak to carry? 


the case. 


written into our constitution. 
nor because the boys were in Europe. 
to the temperance vote. No, we were sick and tired of saloons 
and all that they stood for; we were done with the drink nuisance 
with all of the ills carried in its train. Business was sick of 
drunken workmen, wives were done with drunken husbands, 
churches were through with a traffic that handicapped their ef- 
forts; drunkards themselves wanted to be free from temptation. 
Thus the eighteenth amendment was written in. But, today, our 
whole temperance structure is threatened. The subtle propaganda, 
the clever joke, the home-brew law-breaker, the hip-pocket idiot, 
the organized, money-loving boot-leggers, the silly women, fast 
youths and soft girls, the lazy church-members, the indifferent 
citizens—all are helping to undo the years of temperance fighting 
I tell you we are in a dangerous position. Boot- 
legging produces money like rubbing Aladdin's lamp. I know a 
man who told me he was offered $50,000 to use his influence for 
four months to favor bootlegging. I am told of another man who 
I am told of a home in which 
the mother, at a party, literally forced a glass of wine upon a 
sixteen year-old girl, a guest in her home, England is watching 
America, dare we fail here? Must we keep silent? Shall we 
lose what we have gained? Are we caught, like Belshazzar, in 
the pleasure-drift, so that we cannot escape? Must we go on with 
the dance, must joy be unconfined? Where is our manhood, our 
fighting quality, our self-control, our higher ideal? Must we, 
also, go to grass? 


has won. 


was offered ten times that amount. 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Well-Known London 
Church Dissolves 

Park Street Baptist church of London 
for many years made famous by the 
ministry of Dr, F. B. Meyer, has recently 
had to dissolve. The meeting house was 
built upon leased land and recently the 
lease expired, whereupon the ground 
rent was increased by the owner from 
$325 per annum to $4,750, plus a premi- 
um of $2,980. The church could not 
pay this rent nor did it feel able to 
erect a new building on a new location 
This church, which at one time had 800 
members, has been a generous contrib- 
utor to the various missionary and 
philanthropic projects of the denomina- 
tion. Since its organization 67 years 
ago it has furnished six presidents of 
the Baptist Union of Great Britain. The 
property under the terms of the 
will now revert to the owners of 
site, who are the government 
sioners of woods and forests. Whether 
there has into this action any 
sectarian animosity on the part of gov- 
ernmental does not appear in 
the reports It is said that there are 
scores of other nonconformist chapels in 
England that are located on leased land 


lease 
the 
commis- 


entered 


agencies 


which might be closed by a similar 
process. 
Find It Necessary to 
Poison the Bibles 

The pious book-worms of Gilbert 
Islands are said to have a special foiid- 
ness for Bibles, and often attack the 
books with most destructive effects. The 
American Bible Society now has a mix- 
ture of perfume, pepper and corrosive 
sublimate which is used in the glue on 
the Bible bindings. This tends to curb 
somewhat the depredations of the 
worms. 


Secretaries Return from 
Western Trip 

\ team of social retaries 
Batten, Holt and Tavlor, has just 


service sec 
Tippy, 


completed a series of nine industrial con- 


ciliation conferences in the far west. 
Hearty cooperation was given by the 
local church federations, the labor and 
trades councils and by a small group of 


employers in each city. It is rather strik- 


ing that the labor leaders. most of whom 
are not church members, responded 
more cordially than did the employers 
that are churchmen Thirty-four of 
these conferences have been held in as 
many American industrial cities 
Independent North Side 
Church Wit Build 

For a number of years Rev. Preston 


Bradley has preached in a theater in the 
Wilson district of Chicago to a 
large congregation. He was formerly a 
Presbyterian but recently affiliated with 
the Western Unitarian association. The 
church is independent and _ liberal It 
claims a membership of 1500 people and 
often has congregations of three thous- 
and. Property has been purchased on 


avenue 


side, and a church will be 


the near future. 


the north 
erected in 


Agitate for 
Simplification of Comity 

At a recent session of the Executive 
Council of the Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, a number of the members of this 
organization expressed the opinion that the 
working out of comity in the Chicago field 
was unnecessarily cumbersome. It was re- 


ported that this was also the opinion of 
city mission workers not Disciples. No 
action was taken on the part of the Dis- 
ciples group to withdraw either from the 
Cooperative Council o- from the Comity 
Commission of the Chicago Church Fed- 
eration, the opinion seeming to prevail 
that whatever solution of the vexed prob- 
lem of comity in Chicago is found should 
arise out of the joint council and action 
of the various communions involved. The 


Sunday School Leadership Adopts 
Educational Standards 


HE Bryan incident was a very minor 

feature of the International Sunday 
School convention held at Kansas City, 
June 20-27. The address of the Com- 
moner was put on the last day of the 
convention, and had no influence on con- 
vention action. The convention-goers 
very much less conscious of any 
issue over Bryanism than was the gen- 
eral public which reads the secular press. 
It was not the mood of the convention 
to discuss theology, but rather to attack 
seriously the problems of reorganizing 
the Sunday school to make it efficient in 
religious education. 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, 
Ohio State University, 
dent of the International Sunday School 
association the past four years. He has 
put his vast educational to 
work in the remaking of the organization 
that so many million people in 
North America, and his quiet construct- 


were 


president of 


was also presi- 


experience 
reaches 


ive work reveals itself in the convention 
at Kansas City. given 
other quadrennium of honor 
never before given to anvone in this of- 
fice Mr. Hugh S. McGill was called to 
he the secretary of the International Sun- 
dav School succeed Mr. 
Marion Lawrance, has resigned. 
Mr. McGill has been a public school sup- 
erintendent, a state the Tlli- 
and in vears field 
the National Education as- 
He might been made 
of the latter organization, it is 


He has been an- 


service, an 


association to 


who 


senator in 
nois legislature recent 
secretary of 


sociation have 


uid. if he had not chosen to enter the 
eld of religious education. These two 
reat educators will in the next quad- 
rennium have quite a free hand in shap- 
ine Sunday school policy. Mr. Marton 
Lawrance. who has served the Sunday 
schools of North America most faithful- 


century, made 
secretary. He was most gen- 
his introduction of his 
sor, and expressed himself in optimistic 
the future of the 


lv for a third of a was 
consulting 
erous in succes- 


terms with regard to 
movement : 

The outstanding achievement of the 
convention was the healing of what had 
at one time threatened to become a 
schism in the ranks of Sunday school 
vorkers The International Sunday 
School association has in latter years 
t a self-perpetuating body. It never 
has been responsible to the great church 


een 


organizations of North America, save in 
a moral way. As the field workers, edi- 
tors, publishers and missionaries of the 
various denominational organizations in- 


creased, they found fellowship in the 
Sunday School Council of Evangelical 
Denominations. Thus in the local field 


there was the distraction of appeals and 
slogans coming from two centers. The 
merger of the two organizations was ac- 
complished at Kansas City. 

Henceforth the religious denomina- 
tions will elect one-half of the members 
of the executive committee of the new 
organization which is called the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Council of Reli- 
gious Education. Twenty members will 
be elected by the international conven- 
tion, and the remainder by state and pro- 
vincial conventions interdenominational. 
The new constitution names thirty-one 
denominations which are entitled to rep- 
resentation the executive committee. 
These are all evangelical denominations. 
Of the thirty-one all but four have ex- 
pressed their willingness to cooperate. 
Only the Southern Baptist denomination 
has definitely refused to accept official 
representation. 

\ large committee on educational poli- 
cy, headed by Prof. Walter S. Athearn 
of Boston, and on which some of the 
most advanced leaders in religious edu- 
cation in the are to be found, 
made a report on educational policy in 
the sessions of the convention. For the 
first time a Sunday school convention 
listened to the kind of thing one hears at 
sessions of the Religious Education asso- 
‘jation. One heard a great deal about 
psychology and the project 
method in pedagogy. It is proposed to 
the child in the midst and make his 
interests primary instead of finding chief 


on 


country 


functional 


set 


interest in the curriculum. Prof. Char- 
ters, teacher of educational research of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 


set forth the ideals of the new education- 
al movement and demanded that the Sun- 
day school come right up to day school 
standards in education. 

Dr. Charles S. Medbury, Disciples pas- 
tor, of Des Moines, Ia., warned of mod- 
ernizing tendencies and Dr. Sampey, 
Southern Baptist member of the lesson 
committee. made a heated speech accus- 
ing his colleagues on the lesson commit- 

(Continued on next page} 
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Comity Commission of the Chicago 
Church Federation gives representation to 
denominations who may not be large 
enough to maintain a city mission society, 
of which there is a considerable number. 


Seeks Fellowship with 
Divided Brethren 


The Disciples of Christ have for sev- 
eral years been listed by the United 
States census department as two bodies. 
A considerable group in the south that 
are opposed to instrumental music in the 
churches, and to missionary societies, in- 
sisted on the separate listing. This past 
spring Rev. John E. Dunn of the Con- 
servative church in Waxahachie, Tex., 
and Rev. J. Wm. Stephens of the pro- 
gressive church arranged a joint evan- 
gelistic enterprise, and the two churches 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS ADOPT EDU- 
CATIONAL STANDARDS 


(Continued from previous page) 


tee of “log-rolling” and other misde- 
meanors which were described in charac- 
teristic Kentucky phraseology. But the 
convention reserved its applause for 
speakers like Margaret Slattery, who de- 
nounced theological controversy in a 
time when the world is dying for the lack 
of unified Christian leadership. 

Prof. H. Augustine Smith was the mu- 
sic leader of the convention. For once 
the Sunday school convention was sing- 
ing “O Love that will not let me go” in 
place of “The Glory Song.” Nothing 
but the best church music was used, and 
the effect both on the enthusiasm and the 
piety of the convention was the most 
marked in a decade. The Rainbow 
Chorus of Kansas City children was a 
striking feature. Ten thousand people 
filed in to see Mr. Smith’s pageant at an 
admission price of fifty cents. The spirit 
of Christianity was presented as calling 
into service the various groups of the 
Christian church and sending them out 
to the various tasks of the world. 

The officers of the new organization, 
the International Sunday Schoo! Council 
of Religious Education, for the coming 
vear will be Dr. W. O. Thompson, presi- 
dent; Wm. Hamilton, of Canada, vice 
president; Herbert L. Hill of New York 


recording secretary, and J. L. Kraft, 
treasurer. Hugh S. McGill is the new 
executive secretary. Twenty members 


of the executive committee were chosen 
by the convention. 

The question of the next place of meet- 
ing for the convention is always interest- 
ing, and this year the contest was par- 
ticularly spirited. Among the cities mak- 
ing a claim were Los Angeles, Detroit 
and Birmingham. The last named city 
was chosen, and the 1926 convention will 
go there. The month of April will be 
convention month that year in order to 
avoid the excessive heat which charac- 
terized the Kansas City weather. 

No friend of progress in religious ed- 
ucation went home discouraged. The 
very things that experts have been advo- 
cating for years are now in process of 
being realized just so rapidly as so great 
an organization may be changed. 
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worked together happily in it. At the 
close of the meetings, twenty-five mem- 
bers from each church sat down together 
and discussed their differences. No 
union has resulted, but the news of these 
conferences has spread all over Texas, 
and the popular reaction is very favor- 


able indeed. The conservative churches 
are most numerous in Texas and Ten- 
nessee. 


Give Godspeed to 
Departing Missionaries 

A special service in honor of depart- 
ing missionaries was held in Boston in 
Park Street church on June 18. The 
missionaries going out under the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions were the geusts of honor. 
Groups of young people from all of the 
Boston Congregational churches were in 
attendance. An American flag was pre- 
sented to each of the out-going mission- 
aries. The charge to the people was 
given by Secretary D. Brewer Eddy and 
the charge to the out-going missionaries 
by Rev. A. Z. Conrad. 


Canadian Disciples Form 
National Organization 

The Disciples of Ontario have been 
organized for many years, but the scat- 
tered churches of the great northwest 
were often without ecclesiastical fellow- 
ship on account of the vast differences. 
The Ontario Cooperation of Disciples of 
Christ was the former organization un- 
der which the missionary work of the 
churches was carried on. At a recent 
meeting at Popular Hill, Ontario, the 
All-Canadian Continuation Committee 
of the Churches of Christ in Canada was 
formed. Through lack of fellowship 
there has been a decrease of churches in 
the great northwest at the very time that 
a forty-five per cent gain in population 
was being made. 


Convalescent Home 
for Missionaries 

A very practical kind of Christianity 
has been in operation in Los Angeles 
the past year. Disciples in southern Cali- 
fornia have rented a house in Los An- 
geles where ten missionaries and mem- 
bers of missionary families have been 
housed while convalescing from disease. 
The medical care of these people has 
been donated by a Christian physician, a 
member of Hollywood Disciples church. 
The ten are now all cured and have gone 
on their way rejoicing. Seeing the sig- 
nificance of this work, Mrs. Royal J. 
Dye, a well-known returned missionary, 
is now advocating that this home may be 
made a permanent institution. This is 
now being seriously considered by the 
Christian people of the west. 


Congregationalist Figures 
Are Encouraging 

A steady and solid growth character- 
izes the work of the Congregationalists. 
The official figures for the past year are 
now with the printers, and a few proof 
sheets have been given out. The net 
gain in membership last year was 19,046, 
which is said to be the largest since the 
landing of the Pilgrims. The member- 
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ship now stands at 838,270. The net in- 
crease in money for home expenses and 
for benevolences was $858,600. The 
Congregationalists are now considering 
some possible consolidation in their mis- 
sionary and benevolent boards. 


Dr. Jones Will Not 
Leave Detroit 

On May 21 Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones 
resigned at Central Christian Church of 
Detroit. He had gone to the city aware 
of the need of larger equipment for his 
work in that church and it seemed im- 
possible to secure the equipment. The 
church was not willing to lose so valu- 
able a leader who in a short time has 
come to be known all over Detroit so 
arrangements have been made to carry 
out an aggressive program during the 
coming year. In the light of these new 
plans, Dr. Jones was persuaded to with- 
draw his resignation. The Detroit News 
says: “The city of Detroit has none too 
many such public servants. The entire 
community benefits by the decision 
reached by Dr. Jones and his church.” 


Will Run for 
Congress 

Mrs. Luella St. Clair-Moss was knowr 
for many years in Disciples circles as 
president of Christian college, an institu- 
tion for young ladies, located at Colum- 
bia, Mo. She resigned here a few years 
ago and has since served in a number 
of public positions, being on a national 
board of education and a member of the 
Missouri Educational Commission. She 
is now a candidate for Congress in her 
district. 


Bethamy Assembly Will 
Bring Preachers Together 

Disciples ministers love discussion, 
and one of the events of the year in the 
middle west is the ministers’ retreat at 
Bethany Assembly in Indiana. This 
year, Rev. H. H. Peters, state secretary 
of Illinois, will give a course of lectures 
on preaching. Prof. Alva W. Taylor 
will give a course of addresses on “Chris- 
tian Solutions for Social Problems.” Dr. 
W. E. Garrison will lecture on the his- 
tory and teachings of the Disciples of 
Christ. Rev. E. B. Barnes of Cleveland 
will speak on “The World’s Greatest Re- 
formers.” Rev. J. D. Garrison of Indi- 
anapolis will lecture on “The Death of 
the Prophets.” The addresses are fol- 
lowed by discussion. 


Swedenborgians Gather at Urbana 
for National Meeting 

The Church of the New Jerusalem held 
its national convention at Urbana, O., be- 
ginning June 13. In previous years the 
Swedenborgians have gathered in large 
cities, but this year the lure was a visit 
to the college which was founded in 1850 
by the denomination. This college was 
coeducational from the start. During the 
past year a successful drive for an en- 
dowment fund of three hundred thousand 
dollars has been carried through, Senator 
Thomas Coleman Dupont contributing 
half of the money. At the close of the 
convention a pageant was given setting 
forth “The Torch; a Pageant of Light.” 
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Eight hundred people and twenty-six 
horses appeared in the cast. This denom- 
ination is not large in this country, but 
makes its appeal to people who can ap- 
preciate the mystical phases of religion. 


Most of the larger cities have several 
Swedenborgian churches 
To Mark Grave of Man Who 
Married Lincoln’s Parents 

Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks 
were married June 12, 1806, by Rev. 


Jesse Head in Washington County, Ky. 
This fact would have been of great com- 
fort to President Lincoln if he had known 
it. Unfortunately he did not know and 
but little has been known of this hardy 
pioneer preacher. His grave and that 
of his wife, Jane Ramsey, has been dis- 
covered in a corner of the cemetery in 
the old town of Harrodsburg, Ky. Dr. 
William E. Barton, author of “The Soul 
of Abraham Lincoln,” through whose ef- 
fort this discovery has been made, pro- 
poses that the grave be now marked with 
a modest stone before the memory for- 
No elaborate monument is 
desired, but it is thought that a good 
many people would gladly give $1.00 
toward such a memorial. Miss Mary A. 
Stephenson of Harrodsburg. Ky., *s 
treasurer of the fund and will acknowl- 
edge subscriptions if an addressed postal 
card or self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed 


ever passes. 


Southern Baptists Putting Money 
Into Theological Seminaries 

Already $35,000,000 has been paid in on 
the $75,000,000 fund the southern 
Baptists. This denomination is leading 
all others in the promptness with which 
the pledges are being paid. One of the 
big investments of the near future on the 
part of southern Baptists will the 
founding of theological seminaries in 
many of the countries of Europe. The 
opening of many catholic countries to 
Baptist work makes possible great en- 
largements just as soon as a native min 
istry can be created. 


of 


be 


Southern Presbyterians 
Lack Ministers 

The Presbyterian church in the U. S 
has 750 churches without ministers. The 
year 51 ministers were ordained 
the loss by death and otherwise 
49. It will seen from these 
figures that progress in recruiting a min- 
istry is very slow. No minister can be 
ordained in this denomination who has 
not had feur years college work and 
three years in the seminary. Dr. Henry 
H. Sweets of Leuisville is in correspond- 
ence with 12,000 young people trying to 
influence them in behalf of a religious 
vocation. It s hoped by this means to 
greatly increase the ministerial force of 
the denemination. 


past 
while 


was be 


Southern Methodists Look With 
Favor on Presbyterian Plan 

The recent general conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, took 
action with regard to the simplification of 
its boards. The plan which it favors has 
striking similarities to that which was 
recently adopted by the Presbyterians at 
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Des Moines. The commssion which has 
the matter in charge has been instructed 
to bring in a report as nearly as pos- 
sible in line with the following general 
plan: 1. The formation of a General Board 
of Foreign Missions, under which shall 
be related all the work of the Church 
outside of the United States of Amer- 
ica (excepting the work of the Woman’s 
Board). 2. The formation of a General 
Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, under which shall be related 
all the Home Mwsion Work of the Board 
of Missions as it is now constituted (ex- 


cept the work of the Woman’s Board), 
all the work of the General Board of 
Church Extension as it is now con- 


stituted, all of the work of the Generali 
Board of Temperance and Social Servce 
as it is now constituted, Laymen’s ac- 
tivities, Hospitals, etc. 3. The formation 
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of a General Board of Education, under 
which shall be related all the work of a 
General Board of Education as it ®& now 
constituted, all the work of the General 
Epworth League Board as it is now con- 
stituted, all the work of the General 
Sunday School Board as it is now con- 
stituted. 4. The formation of a General 
Board of Finance or Superannuate En- 
dowment. 5. The formation of a Womans’ 
General Board of Missions, under which 
shall be related all the work of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, both Home 
and Foreign. 


Amusement Clause Still 
Agitates Methodist Leaders 

The Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church met in Washington in Hotel 
Sherman recently. Dr. Clarence True 
Wilson, secretary of the board of tem- 


Dr. Inman Returns From Mexico 


HEN Samuel G. Inman, secretary 

of the Committee on Cooperation 
in Latin America, makes a trip into any 
part of the many far-stretching lands 
with which his committee deals, the 
church in Anglo-Saxon America gives es- 
pecial respect and consideration to the 
report of what he saw and heard. Dr. 
Inman has just returned from a visit to 
Mexico where he came into closest con- 
tact with missionary, political and social 
conditions in all parts of the country. 
He writes of many specific and concrete 
matters and closes his detailed report as 
follows: 

“Tt to me that I have never 
found in Mexico such an earnest desire 
for friendship with the United States and 
such a universal recognition of what 
Mexico can learn from the United States 
as I found on this trip. Everywhere 
there was an endeavor to show this 
friendship. The minister of foreign af- 
fairs, after a long interview, invited me 
to take luncheon with him in his home. 
He afterward arranged an interview with 
President Obregon and sent the official 
car to call for me at the Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary. I was supposed to have 
ten minutes with President Obregon, but 
was with him for nearly an hour. He 
did not hesitate to answer any questions 
that I asked and his manner was so open 
that I felt free to ask anything I desired 
to know. He is on the job every minute. 
His eyes twinkle, his mind scintillates and 
often he jumps right into the middle of 
one of your sentences anticipating your 
question and responds. He said that 
Mexico was far behind in her develop- 
ment and that she could not afford to go 
along the regular path of development, 
counting only on herself, but that she 
must take the best from the United 
States and other nations and move swift- 
ly toward the top. He explained his 
sympathetic attitude toward all the so- 
cial movements. He told me of his fight in 
reducing the army and its budget and 
multiplying the budget for education. 
The fact that he has reduced the army 
from over a hundred thousand to about 


seems 


fifty thousand soldiers and its budget ex- 
actly 50 per cent and at the same time 
has increased the budget for education 
about 50-per cent is significant. He has 
been able to bring about law and order. 
The propaganda which one finds today 
about revolutions in Mexico is mostly in 
the minds of those who desire such revo- 
lutions, both Mexican politicians and 
foreign investors. If Mexico could have 
the recognition of the United States gov- 
ernment now she could strengthen her 
situation, both interior and exterior so 
that in a few years the affairs of ten 
years’ fighting would be forgotten and 
only the good of the revolution predomi- 
nate. 

“While in the City of Mexico the mis- 
sionary forces took me to see a large plot 
of ground which they desire to secure 
for the center of our union institutions. 
It can be purchased at the present time 
for a comparatively small amount. The 
plot consists of seventy-five acres of 
land a few blocks from Chepultapec 
Palace and only about twenty minutes 
from the heart of the city. It provides 
ample room for the proposed union uni- 
versity, union hospital and buildings for 
the Union Theological Seminary and 
missionary residences. In a little while 
this land will be worth many times its 
value today as the city is building very 
rapidly toward its location. We ought 
to find a hundred thousand dollars among 
interested friends to buy this property. 
We can take our time in putting up the 
buildings, the three union institutions 
mentioned, but it is imperative to get 
hold of this property now if we are to 
take the opportunity to build a great 
Protestant center in the heart of one of 
the leading cities of Latin America. We 
have done much for the Orient and for 
the near east and for restoring churches 
and libraries in Europe. We have done 
nothing toward erecting a real education- 
al institution beyond the primary grades 
in Mexico. Certainly the time is ripe for 
the Christian forces of the United States 
to demonstrate our friendship to Mexico 
by the erection of a real Christian col- 
lege in that land.” 
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perance and social welfare was permit- 
ted to address the meeting of these great 
Methodist leaders. He was outspoken 
in his denunciation of article 280 of the 
Methodist Episcopal Book of Discipline, 
which prohibits attendance on dances, 
theatres, circuses and other amusements. 
The position of Dr. Wilson was stated 
in these words. “It keeps tens of thou- 
sands of young people out of church. 
And it does not keep them out of the 
dance halls. The evils it warns against 
are all tendencies that Methodism stands 
four-square against. The article should 
be a broad declaration of the conscience 
of the church and not a specific listing 
of certain prejudices.” 


University of Oklahoma 
Teaches Religious Education 

Dr. Maurice J. Neuberg is director of 
the department of religious education at 
the University of Oklahoma. While a 
state university cannot teach religion ow- 
ing to the American principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state, it is possible 
for the state to teach education to those 
who are to carry on educational work in 
the churches while the churches themselves 
teach the religious principles which they 
wish to inculcate. There has been set up 
at the University of Oklahoma a com- 
plete organization for religious education. 


Boy Scout Movement 
Disourages Sunday Hikes 


The National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America met recently, and at 
this meeting they considered the question 
of Sunday hikes on the part of their 
troops. Since a part of the Scout law is 
reverence to religion, it was decided that 
the Council would discourage any plan of 


outing which takes away from a boy his 
opportunity of attending church and Sun- 
day school. This would not necessarily 
mean the abolition of week-end camping 


parties, but only that the people in charge 
should provide on Sunday sort of 


The 


is to establish 


some 
the 
movement 
relations with 


religious opportunity for 


this 


boys 
tendency in 
ever closer church organ 


izations. 


Declares Against Denominationally 
Owned Daily Paper 

Rev. J]. Brabner 
Methodist 
world, 


Smith, who represents 
church in the 
furnishing press 
spoke at 
licity Convention in 
the stategy of the church owning a daily 
paper. On this makes the fol- 
lowing interesting observation. “The own- 
ership and control of newspapers by de- 
nominations debated 


the newspaper 
for the 
Pub- 


Milwaukee recently on 


stories 


secular press, the Church 


point he 


has been 


with con- 
siderable zeal by church zealots who de- 
sire to use the press for propaganda. 
There is something to gain in a church 
having at its command a paper or papers 
to spread its peculiar doctrines and to 
stress its mission. But the small gain is 


not worth the great loss which inevitably 
comes by such church control. Recent ex- 
periences in ownership and control by the 
Catholic and Christian Science churches, 
even with exceptionally able and exper- 
ienced writers, editors and papers of rare 
journalistic ability, are positive proof that 
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church control of newspapers is neither 
wise nor profitable, and is certainly not 
an advantage to the churches who own 
the papers. There is an increasing num- 
ber of Methodists who are publishers, edi- 
tors and writers, and in all the offices of 
great and small newspapers Methodists are 
busy at work, not as Methodists, but as 
faithful servants of society. This is the 
real test of the Christian, whether he 
serves society and not solely his church.” 


Seattle Developes a Substitute 
for the Passion Play 

Pageantry is catching on in various cities 
of the land. The great pageant called 
“The Wayfarer” was first presented at the 
Methodist exposition, at Columbus. It has 
been made an annual event in Seattle, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, ever on the 
alert to develop features for the adver- 
tising of their city see in this pageant 
a permanent institution in Seattle life. 
Thirty thousand people often attend the 
spectacle at once. Prominent among the 
actors is Rev. Cleveland Kleihauer, pastor 
of University Christian church. He re- 
cites a whole chapter of the book of Rev- 
elation with a voice that reaches the vast 
throngs that gather for the spectacle.. It 
is said by those who have seen both that 
“The Wayfarer” is superior to the Pas- 
sion Play of Oberammergau. 


Drake Loses Prominent 
Leader as President 
Drake University of Des Moines, the 
Disciples institution with the largest stu- 
dent body is losing its president. Dr. 
Arthur Holmes has offered his resigna- 
to the board of trustees and it has 
been accepted. He came to Drake sev- 
eral years ago from the state agricultural 
school of Pennsylvania. His plans for 
the future are not announced. Dr. F. O. 
Norton has resigned as dean of the col- 
lege of liberal arts, though continuing a 
member of the faculty. He is taking a 
years leave of absence to carry on 
a piece of research work for an eastern 
institution on “The Landmarks of Early 
Christianity.” President Holmes 


tion 


two 


has 
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dated his resignation to take effect in 
June, 1923, onc year hence. 


Disciples Have Set Up Committees 
for Winona Lake Convention 

The committees that prepared for the 
Winona Lake convention of the Disciples 
of Christ last year have been reappointed 
for this year. Rev. C. W. Cauble, state 
secretary of Indiana heads the general 
committee once more and on his com- 
mittee are Mrs. O. H. Griest and Rev. 
John D. Hull. The chairmen of the var- 
ious sub-committees are as follows: Enter- 
tainment and assignment, Rev. John D. 
Hull; Reception, Rev. Chas. Stewart; 
Registration, Elmer Ward Cole; Ushers, 
Rev. J. Boyd Jones; Communion, Rev. 
Chas. R. Oakley. 


Oberlin An 
Interdenominational School 

Though Oberlin was founded by the 
most convinced Congregationalists, and 
for many years was the home of the most 
evangelical leaders of that denomination, 
in common with nearly all denominational 
schools it tends to grow more and more 
interdenominational in its constituency. 
Only one fifth of the student body this 
year was Congregational. An equal pro- 
portion was Methodist. The remainder of 
the student body was distributed among 
the various religious communions in vary- 
ing percentages, the Roman Catholics hav- 
ing a group of students. The Congrega- 
tional church at Oberlin has become a 
union church. 


Secular Papers Take Up 
Fundamentalist Controversy 


So long as the Fundamentalists were 
busy expounding the “second coming,” 
they were allowed to carry on in their 
little corner of the world largely un- 


noticed. The recent attacks on modern 
science have aroused a different spirit in 
the laity, however. Many newspapers are 
carrying articles on the controversy over 
evolution nowadays. In a recent issue of 
the Public Ledger of Philadelphia W. W. 
Keen, M. D., Se. D., LL. D., contributes 








civilization is about to fail.” 
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an article on “I Believe in Evolution and 
in God.” In this article he says: “The 
attitude of the Church, and especially of 
the clergy, toward science and toward the 
origin of man is of incalculable impor- 
tance. Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species’ was 
published in 1859, the year when I grad- 
uated at Brown University. The recru- 
descence of the warfare over evolution, 
which for many years had subsided and 
almost disappeared, except sporadically, is 
a strange phenomenon. The illogical and 
futile attacks upon science by some of the 
miscalled fundamentalists, and an illogical 
and even absurd attempt to prove that the 
Bible contains and anticipated the discov- 
of modern science, are doing im- 
mense harm to religion. There is serious 
danger if present tendencies triumph that 


eries 


intelligent people—these who eventually 
mold the thought of the world—will be 
aliena\-d = fr the Church and finally 


driven out of it. Tt is not without de- 
plorable significance that Lord Bryce, in 


his ‘Modern Democracies’ (Vol. II, page 


226) states that in Argentina and Brazil, 
‘Men of the educated class have practi- 
cally dropped Christianity.” 
Roman Catholics Hope to 
Win Russians in America 

A million Russian Christians in this 


country are largely unshepherded. In De 
Russians 
over fifty 
church, 


troit, where large numbers of 
ire to be found, there are not 
orthodox 


reports He is 


attending the 
Auroroff 


Russians 
Rey. Constantin 
a newly appointed leader for Roman Cath- 
olic work in Detroit operating under the 


direction of Archbishop Bonzano and 
Bishop Gallagher of Detroit. The lead- 
ers of the Orthodox church in America 


resist this attempt at the ro- 
manization of their constituency. They 
are in cordial relations with the Protestant 
church, and there more 
probability of their cooperating with this 
The Roman Cath- 
assert that with the 
Russian church lost 
road 
church 


and Russta 


seems 


Episcopal 
church than any other. 
olic church leaders 
death of the czar the 
its head, and that it is now on the 
to disintegration. The Orthodox 
leaders on the contrary assert that the war 
has released great spiritual energies in that 
church. 


Theological Schools of 
Harvard Reorganized 

While Harvard has long a 
for professional study outside the realm of 
religion, but men have gone there 
from year to year to study theology. 
Though long since the Harvard Divinity 
school has ceased to be officially Unitarian, 
long been associated with the 
Unitarian viewpoint. Under the new re- 
organization of theological study at the 
university, the beautiful academic build- 
ing of Andover Seminary will house all the 
theological work of the university. A 
Congregationalist becomes dean of the new 
school, Rev. Willard Learoyd Sperry, pas- 
tor of Central Congregational church of 
Boston. Professor Fenn, who has been 
dean, will continue as Bussey Professor of 
Theology. The Congregationalists will 
present orthodox theology on the founda- 
tion of the Abbot professorship, a founda- 
tion of Andover. Under the new leader- 


been center 


few 


it has 
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ship it is believed that Harvard will de- 
velop as a center of religious instruction. 
This university was originally founded for 
the education of Christian ministers, but 
since the development of the controversies 
over unitarian and trinitarian ideas in 
theology, the university has well-nigh lost 
sight of this original function. 
Disciples Church Will 
Build in New Suburb 

The 
neglected 
has 


organized in a 
Park two years 
come rapidly to strength and 
During the three months 
maturing for a new 
announced that 

at an early 


Disciples church 
part of Oak 
ago 
power. past 
plans have been 
building and it is 
this building will be erected 
date. A loan from the church 
department of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society of fifteen thousand dollars 
will help greatly in the development of 
the young church. Ralph Nelson 
has been in charge of the work of this 
Chicago 


now 


erection 


Rev 
*} ~} *} icl : P ve 1 of t} » 
church, which is a wart rT 
Christian Missonary Society 


Dr. McAfee Arouses 
Protest on the Congo 

The 
have a publicaton called the Congo Mis- 
News. In the April number of this 
Rev. Alfred R. Stonelake of 
the Baptist Congo Mission takes to task 
Dr. Joseph Ernest McAfee for a recent 
article in The Christian Century, in which 


missionaries of the Congo country 


sion 


periodical 


the latter states there is still much sec- 
tarian rivalry on the foreign field. He 
says in this connection: “We do not be- 
lieve that spiritual bankruptcy exists in 


Congo missions, and certainly not as a 
result of denominationalism, Indeed 
as it could be argued that a 


just 
denomina- 
tional society has the advantage of a per- 
manent and cons:ant con tituency, to give 





tability to ‘ts work and conhidence to 

ts workers, so 1) may also be contended 

bet the division of the fields is the surest 
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way to secure the complete occupation 
thereof. And Congo experience points 
to the conclusion that contiguous denom- 
inational societies can work together in 
harmony every bit as well as other ad- 
undenominational societies. Per- 
haps the greatest difficulty occurs when 
a denominational and an undenomina- 
tional society are side by side.” 


jacent 


Prophet Movement 
in Africa Subsides 

The Congo country stirred with 
excitement through the activity af a 
native leader called Kibangu last win- 
ter. Claiming prophetic inspiration, he 
was leading his followers back into many 
pagan practices and his influence upon 
the natives was regarded by government 
authorities as dangerous. He was ar- 
after trial put in prison. 
There has been much resentment of this 
by the natives, and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have used the incident against 
Protestantism since Kibangu was a 
Protestant. Meanwhile later reports in- 
dicate that the excitement has abated. 


was 


rested, and 





WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 


FULTON, MISSOURI 


Will give your daughter standard and 

fully accredited courses leading to: 

1. Degree of Associate in Arts. 

2. Diploma in College Preparatory 
Course. 

3. Certificate in Piano, Violin, Voice, Ex- 


pression, Home Economics and 
Commerce. 
4. State Teacher's Certificate. 
Campus of 60 acres. Ten buildings. Un- 
excelled Conservatory of Music. Gymna- 
sium and Natatorium. Boating and 


Horseback riding. 
Address 





President R. H. CROSSFIELD, Box 20 








Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
“There is nothing superior to it.”—Expositor 





“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Schoo! 
Times. 

“A great help. Simple and speedy.”—Prof 
Amos R. Wells. 

“To be commended without reserve.”—The 
Continent. 

Send for circulars, or the Index Itself on 


approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Box U, East Haddam, Connecticut 








EDWIN MARKHAM 


Writes to the Editor of THE SOCIAL 
PREPARATION, the Religious-Social- 
ist Quarterly: 

“I am glad to know that you have 
he heart to hold aloft the flag of the 
uture.” 


$1.00 a year. Address Willard, N. ¥. 











CHURCH PEWS 


and PULPIT FURNITURE 
GLOBE FURNITURE CoO., Ltd. 
19 Park Place, Northville, Mich. 








NEW YORK centrat curistian Charen 


Finis 8. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 
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A Journal Read by Statesmen 


A special introductory offer of the next 


13 numbers of The 
RELIABLE, authoritative week- 


ly review of important news is 

as essential a part of the work- 
ing equipment of the business execu- 
tive or professional man as his desk, 
telephone, or staff of assistants. 

In order to make it possible for 
business and professional men who 
are occasional readers of The Out- 
look to become better acquainted with 
the character of the journal and to see 
it regularly each week for a trial period 
at but slight expense, we make the 
following special offer: 


We will send The Outlook each 
week for the next three months 
(18 numbers) for the small sum 
of $1 to any one who is not now 
a subscriber. The regular yearly 
subscription price is $5, and this 
offer is made to non-subscribers 
in order to show them what they 
are missing by not having The 
Outlook each week. 


A World-Famous Editorial 
Survey 


First in position and importance in 
each issue of The Outlook is the edi- 
torial survey of the outstanding events 
of that week, discussed without parti- 
sanship or prejudice and with first- 
hand knowledge and conviction. 

This terse weekly editorial summary 
and interpretation of the world’s news 
is world-famous. In Japan, for in- 
stance, according to one of the lead- 
ing Japanese publicists, The Outlook 
is the most popular of all American 
periodicals. At home it is the most- 
quoted periodical on the floor of Con- 
gress. 

Each number contains hours of 
reading, all of which is bracing, re- 
freshing, and brain-expanding. Dis- 
tinguished contributors write for every 
issue. The fascinating running story 


Outlook for only $1 


of the world's progress is prepared for 
you by eminent journalists, statesmen, 
diplomatists, scientists, men of letters, 
artists, educators and business men. 


Why You Will Need 
The Outlook 
During Your Summer Vacationing 


Wherever your summer jaunts may 
take you, The Outlook will reach you 
each week. Due to a remarkably effi- 
cient change-of-address department, 
we can guarantee immediate action on 
all change-of-address orders received 
by us. Other periodicals often require 
from two to six weeks to get action on 
such orders. But no matter how 
often, or how quickly, you change your 
summer whereabouts, The Outlook 
will be there each week to keep you 
clearly, reliably, and authoritatively 
informed as to what is happening in 
the world. Many of our readers will 
get along without newspapers this sum- 


mer—but not without The Outlook. 


“The Most-Quoted Weekly 
Journal in America” 


You have noticed, of course, that 
the leading newspapers of the country 
are almost constantly quoting from 
The Outlook, which is noted for get- 
ting hold of articles of such sharp and 
timely interest and importance that 
their publication is actually a matter of 
news. But why rely upon the frag- 
mentary reports in the newspapers, 
when you can have the entire, un- 
abridged contents of each week's issue 
of The Outlook before you for the 
next 13 weeks for the small sum of 
only $1? 

By starting your trial subscription at 
once, you will be sure to get all the 
distinguished articles that are sched- 
uled for the summer. 








The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York c. ¢, 
Please enter my subscription for the next 13 numbers of The Outlook. | 
enclose $1. 
|” ERG seal a 
Address 





Regular subscrigiion price $5 per year 











When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 

















Atlantic editions are calculated against 
an assured demand, and we ask our 
friends, therefore, if they wish to make 
sure of their copies, either to subscribe 
now or to leave a regular order with their 
newsdealer. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR JULY 


THE FERMENT IN INDIA By C. H. Van Tyne 


To an American historian of wide reputation for just and lucid 
interpretations of complicated facts, the great opportunity has 
been given of visiting India and talking freely with members of 
all parties. Professor Van Tyne will contribute to the Atlantic 
two articles, summing up his important impressions. 


NEW LETTERS OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


These letters, written to his brother, a clergyman in the Congre- 
gational Church at Plympton, Massachusetts, are extraordinar- 
ily characteristic both of the man and of the saint. 


THE AESTHETICS OF CONSERVATISM 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


A keen survey of the true defenses of the conservative position. 
An original and very interesting paper. 


THE NEW HEREDITY By Vernon Kellogg 


How much can education do? How much must blood tell? We 
know not where else to find so helpful a presentation of what 
science teaches us regarding the race. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY By Lucy Furman 
Still further adventures of the ‘Quare Women’ at Perilous Creek. 


Either in July or August will begin the personal story of Madame Ponafidine in 
Russia. 


Tue ATLANTIC MONTHLY ComMPANY, INC. 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for a thirteen months’ new subscription to the Atlantic 
Monthly, beginning July, 1922. 
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*Foreign postage $1.08 extra; Canadian postage 54c extra. 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century 











The Living Age 


KEEPS YOUR FINGER ON THE WORLD'S PULSE 


What is the Living Age? 


A weekly magazine that surveys the press of the entire world. 
The Living Age does not comment or “‘interpret.”” Neither does it 
give you irritating scraps of articles. Instead, it reprints in their 
entirety the best articles that have appeared in any part of the 
world. The newspapers and magazines of England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Spain, Japan, China, Yugoslavia, Poland, Belgium, 
and the Scandinavian countries are all represented. 


Some Reasons why YOU Need the Living Age 


Because the Living Age is the one best means of being abreast 
of the times. Because the Living Age is interesting, entertaining, 
amusing — and authoritative. Because it gives the latest and best 
information on politics, economics, business, literature, art, music, 
science. Because it prints new and unusual fiction. Because it gives 
its readers the best modern English poetry. 


To understand what is going on in one corner of the globe, 
you must know what is going on everywhere. The Living Age 
brings the world to America. Europe through European eyes, Asia 
through Asiatic eyes. 


Special Rates: $1.00 for three months; $2.00 for six months 


THE LIVING AGE, Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: , Enclosed find .......... for which please enter my name for a............ 
subscription to the LIVING AGE. 
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Foreign postage $1.50 a year, Canadian postage 50c a year. 
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CHOOSE A CRUISE! 


GO WITH OUR CONGENIAL “CHRISTIAN CENTURY” PARTY 





No. 1 


or 





MEDITERRANEAN 


WHICH? 


ROUND THE WORLD 











65 Days, sailing from New York, Feb. 3, 1923. 
$600 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom. 


1. A Great Steamer 
The entire Mediterranean Round on the sump- 
tuous oil burning Express Steamer 


“EMPRESS OF SCOTLAND” 

25,000 tons, 42,500 tons displacement; 14 
spacious public rooms, 3 promenade decks. 
Palatial Domed Dining Saloon seating 437 peo- 
ple, electric elevator, gymnasium, ballroom, 
palm garden—one of the Marine Monarchs of 
the Atlantic. The famous Canadian Pacific 
cuisine and service throughout. Sea sickness 
almost eliminated. 


A Wonderful Itinerary 

Including 19 days in The Holy Land and 
Egypt, also Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada 
and the Alhambra), Gibraltar (Tangier), Al- 
giers, Athens, Constantinople, the Bosphorus 
and Black Sea, Haifa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Bethany (Damascus, Sea of Galilee, Nazareth, 
Samaria, Jericho, the Jordan and Dead Sea, 
Desert of Sinai), Alexandria, Cairo, Heliopolis 
(Memphis, Luxor, Karnak, Thebes, Philae, As- 
souan, and the Great Dam, First Cataract), Na- 
ples, Pompeii (Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi), Rome, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, Havre (Paris, and French 
Battlefields), London, Liverpool, Quebec, Mon- 
treal, and New York—AN ENGROSSING 
PROGRAM OF TRAVEL. 


Lowest Average Cost Among Orient Cruises. 
$600 and up, according to stateroom, including 
regular ship and shore expenses. This is Clark's 
19th Annual Cruise, insuring highest standard of 
experienced and expert service throughout. 


- Great Inspirational Features 
Shipboard Services and Lectures, Travel 
Club Meetings, Entertainments, Deck Sports, 
Musical Programs at Lunches and Dinners. 
Trained Directors for Shore Trips, Lady Chap- 


erones, Physician, Trained Nurses 





No. 2 | 





120 Days, starting from New York, Jan. 23, 1923. 
$1,000 and up, according to size and location of 
stateroom, 
on the luxurious 
Quadruple Screw Express 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF FRANCE.” 


Unsurpassed Canadian Pacific Cuisine 
and Service Throughout. 
Inspiring Religious, Educational, and Social Features 
make the ship life a constant delight. 


Visiting 
The World’s Supreme Places 
of Interest: 


Havana, Colon, Panama, Cocos (Treasure Island), 
San Francisco, Hawaii, 14 days in Japan at Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Kamikura (Nikko), Osaka (Nara), 
Kyoto, Kobe, the Inland Sea, and Nagasaki; Hong 
Kong, the Pearl River, Canton, Manila, Batavia 
and Buitenzorg in Java, Singapore, Rangoon, 19 
days in India and Ceylon at Calcutta (Darjeeling 
and the Himalayas, Benares, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Agra, Delhi), Bombay, Colombo and Kandy, Red 
Sea, Suez Canal, Cairo, Port Said, Naples, Gibral- 
tar, Havre, Southampton, Quebec, Montreal, and 


New York. 

Dr. D. E. Lorenz, who goes as Managing Dili 
Clark’s 3d Round the World Cruise, ve 
charge of our party, giving our group of friends the 
benefit of his previous Round the World experience. 





Stop-over for Europe can be 
arranged for both Cruises. 
D. E. Lorenz, Ph. D., Author of ““‘The Mediter- 


ranean Traveler,” and Managing Director of 
Clark's 1922 ient “Empress of Scotland” 
Cruise, will hae charge of the “Christian 














JOIN ONE OF OUR SELECT “CHRISTIAN C 


” PARTIES TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN or ROUND THE WORLD. 


Write today for 100-page Illustrated Book and Ship Diagram. State which Cruise. 


“CHRISTIAN CENTURY” CRUISE PARTY, 
508 South Dearborn Street 














